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GRESHAM’S LAW: “When two coins are equal in debt- 
paying power but unequal in intrinsic value, the 
one having the less intrinsic value will remain in 
circulation while the other will be hoarded.” 


To keep your Church financially healthy— 
“Buy American!” 


Gresham’s Law operates in the marketplace, too — just as 
relentlessly as the law of supply and demand. Goods produced 
at low wages drive goods produced at high wages out of the 
market. Stated in another way: imported merchandise produced 
with slave labor or at sub-standard wages will not only tear 
down American standards of living but will bring on unemploy- 
ment. 


And when Americans lose their jobs because employers are 
forced to lay them off, they are pretty poor prospects when the 
collection plates are passed around. 


Right now the American market is being flooded with cheap 
European vestures and vesture materials. Some of these fabrics 
originate behind the Iron Curtain. Some are made in countries 
which have thanklessly accepted the wet-nursing of American 
dollars. For intrinsic quality and for worthiness of use in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in American churches they cannot 
begin to compare with the Allen liturgical fabrics turned out by 
skilled, well-paid American workers. We cannot believe that 
anyone who has the best interests of his Church and country at 
heart, or who has any regard for the American standard of liv- 
ing, is going to jeopardize our American economy by buying these 
cut-rate imported materials. 


me 
then SILK ints 


—Manufecarers 
abricrs 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS(CANADA)LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Trade Mark Reg. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’’ 


if you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Wenger Portable Stages 

A portable stage which can be set up, 
moved, or stored in a matter of minutes, 
yet is strong enough to support gym acti- 
vities, has been announced by the Wenger 
Music Equipment Company of Owatonna, 
Minn. 


Manufactured in 4’ x 6’ and 4’ x 8 
sections, the stages provide easy porta- 
bility and flexibility to be used as a 
teacher’s dais in an auditorium or gym, 
on a dance floor, or any other place where 
a portable stage may be desired quickly. 

Sturdy construction includes steel chan- 
nel frames fastened underneath each sec- 
tion to provide solid support with a large 
steel channel extending the length of the 
section in the middle to provide additional 
reinforcement, the maker states. For com- 
plete safety, a new locking system holds 
the individual sections firmly together and 
the Wenger one-piece sure-locking fric- 
tion brace guarantees rigidity when the 
stage is in use. Twelve tubular steel rub- 
ber tipped legs grip without marring the 
floor. Any size stage may be provided in 
heights of 12”, 18”, 24” or higher to meet 
any portable stage requirements. 

Fir plywood surfaces are coated with a 
hard, durable finish to withstand rough 
wear. A steel angle strip protects the 
edges, and adds to the finished appearance 
of the stage. 

Additional information and prices will 
be furnished by the Wenger Music Equip- 
ment Co., 46 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, 
Minn, SS&E 1 


Power Mowing 

on a Small Scale 
This new Clemson power lawn mower 
should serve for your grounds if they are 
not extensive enough to require ganged 
mowers. It is engineered to overcome dif- 
ficulties of turning and maneuvering, 
trimming close to obstacles, adjusting cut- 
ting blades, cleaning grass from the reel, 
and-getting over sidewalks and driveways. 
Turning and maneuvering is a finger- 
tip operation with the Clemson “Power- 
Drive.” The mower is started and stopped 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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(Continued from opposite page) 

by a slight push or pull on the handle. 
You stop, and the mower will stop; go 
and it will go. The mower will only move 
when the handle is in an operating posi- 
tion. Drop the handle and the mower 
stops. It would be impossible for the 
mower ever to get away from the 
operator, the maker claims. , 

Trimming is easy. The light pull on the 
handle disengages the power from the 
wheels, but the cutting reel continues to 
turn at full speed. Consequently, the 
operator may move up slowly to obstruc- 
tions and trim with no difficulty. 

Adjusting the height of the cutting reel 
and knives on the reel does not require 
the use of any tools, and is about as easy 
as changing stations on a radio. 

Cleaning grass from the reel shaft is 
an operation that is never performed with 
the “Power-Drive.” A patented grass 
guard always keeps grass and weeds from 
winding up on the shaft. 

Getting over sidewalks and driveways 
with the power on and without damaging 
the reel is no problem. The Clemson 
power mower is equipped with indepen- 


dent clutches and drives for reel and 
wheels. The reel may be disengaged by 
pushing a lever, and the operator can 
move under power. to and from where 
he wants to cut without fear of damaging 
the reel with stones or gravel. 


Other features of the Clemson “Power- 
Drive” that make -power-mowing less 
work are the 18-inch wide cutting reel, 
and the Briggs & Stratton motor that 
enables the machine to climb even the 
steepest slopes. Thousands of Briggs & 
Stratton service stations are strategically 
located throughout the country to provide 
motor maintenance when required. 

The maker is Clemson Bros., Inc., Mid- 
dleton, N. Y. SS&E 2 


New Remington Noiseless 
Exclusive pressure printing is the out- 
standing feature of the new Remington 
noiseless typewriter. A slight tap on a 
key activates a precisely calculated weight 
which completes the pressing of the type 
into paper leaving a uniform impression. 
Originally designed to cut down office 
noise, the new machine maintains the fea- 
tures of previous models though rede- 
(Continued on page 627) 
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the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 
Now is the time-to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 
operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
(hes Orchestra, the Glee Club. the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
oouebeen Mom, and recorded permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
Yo’ Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 
{Ge of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 


a ° 
wi The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 


= book. The students will love it. 


Weent,'* The cost no more than a regular record of similar 
8% length and quality. 

evi > : abe 7a ce Bd Ss : | i] 

w’ For further information, fill in below, tear out and mai 


e)\%"* = to Telebook, Chicago. 


Let your student body share in a sound investment 
Tm for ’56. 
po er em ees eeee oe 
iy 
yee TELEBOOK INC. eet E 2000 


Ss" Send further information about Telebook to: 


(Name of School) (Address) 


(Name of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
Signed_ o 


(Full Title) 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





EXPERIENCE LEADS TO BELL & HOWELL 


THE FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is “tailor-made” to be a teaching tool. Easy- 
to-use controls qualify the least experiented to operate. Jeweled film-handling parts 
last 400% longer. Metered lubrication keeps moving parts maintenance-free. 


Five ways to increase 
_ your teaching power... 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 


To Bell & Howell for ‘7 Years Bell. | I] BELL & HOWELL JAN shines in audi- 
° ioneerin ntributions ° . . . 
cotlisiiesien Meemiadnine owe torlums, throws twice as many light units 


as a standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 


TDC SCHOOLMATE projector shows BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST tape TDC STEREOTONE tape recorder com- 
2” x 2” slides and single or double-frame recorder has “Miracle 2000” sound system. bines portability with quality performance 
filmstrips. Blower cooled 300-watt lamp. Ideal for music appreciation classes. features—10” speaker, three-motor drive. 


Write for the name of your nearest Bell & Howell Special Representative. Bell & Howell, 7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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His EXcELLENcy, THE Most REVEREND BARTHOLOMEW 
J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, was host to the fifty- 
second annual convention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, April 12-15, 1955, in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. During these four days 12,000 delegates 
occupied themselves in the discussion of problems facing 
Catholic education. The papers, discussions, and panels 
centered on the general theme, “Realizing our Philoso- 
phy of Education.” 












Bishop Binz’ Closing Address 





In his closing address, the retiring president, the Most 
Reverend Leo Binz, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, 
spoke feelingly of the splendid men and women who had 
assembled from far and near in the interest of the cause 
they serve so well: 

“Bishops, school superintendents, seminary and col- 
lege officials, members of the regular and diocesan 
clergy, school principals, religious men and women, and 
lay teachers, representing every grade of educational 
achievement from kindergarten to university, have come 
together from every part of the country. You and the 
others you represent, merit so well the descriptive 
phrases written by Pope Pius XI, concerning ‘teachers 
who are thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the 
matter which they have to teach; who possess the intel- 
lectual and moral qualifications required by their impor- 
tant office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the 
youths confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which these are the children of 
predilection ; and who have therefore sincerely at heart 
the true good of family and country’... 

“*Realizing our Philosophy of Education’ has been 
the central theme of our deliberations. Though we have 
had the widest variety in our discussions there has been 
manifest always a marvelous unity of purpose. We 
have listened to the day-by-day objectives outlined for 
every kind of schoql; and we have realized that they 
must be directed, one and all, to the honor and glory 
ef God. We have heard the natural demands of a mens 
sana in corpore sano; and we have heard them in great 
detail. But we have remembered that the composite man 
has eternal salvation as his necessary goal. 



























No Objective Overlooked 


“No objective has been overlooked: physical or men- 
tal, economic or cultural, domestic or social, intellectual 
or moral, civil or ecclesiastical, national or international, 
natural or supernatural, temporal or eternal. Again I 
find the best summation in the classic quotation of the 
encyclical on Christian education: ‘The true Chris- 
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EDITORIAL sonsscxcs PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


THE NCEA IN ATLANTIC CITY, 1955 


tian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ.’ ”’ 

Speaking of the deliberations of the convention as “a 
kind of retreat, not indeed in the spiritual life but in a 
professional way,” Archbishop Binz bade the assem- 
bled teachers to return to their appointed tasks and take 
up their responsibilities anew. “We are inspired to ful- 
fill them effectively. In the past Catholic education has 
made an enviable record. Catholic education has had 
splendid teachers. Catholic education can be well satis- 
fied with its products. We can attest, all of us, how well 
our predecessors have done their work. But the pros- 
pects for the years ahead are phenomenal. We must 
be alert to the challenge we face; and we must not fail 
to meet it. We need new schools. We need more voca- 
tions. We need teachers. We must meet every reason- 


able standard of teacher training. But we shall not fail. 


Diversity a Source of Strength 


“We have problems ahead, of course; and one of 
them is the fact that our motives will all too soon be mis- 
taken. It is a tragedy that disparate groups have many 
times seemed quite unable to understand one another. 

. . I would like to think rather of our diversity as a 
source of strength. It seems to me that our diversity in 
the field of education should be a powerful benefit in 
the contemporary American scene. Catholic schools and 
public schools each have their contribution to make to 
the national strength and security. They must never 
forget that they are partners in a great enterprise. In 
the total picture of our philosophy of education patriot- 
ism looms large as one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of religious schools. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has been called in truth a declaration of de- 
pendence upon God. It proclaims rightly that man is 
endowed by the Creator with unalienable rights. There 
can, therefore, be nothing more fundamental than to 
understand our relationship with God. . . . 

“This was the viewpoint of those who founded our 
nation so well. The Northwest Ordinance declared: 
‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.’ ” 


Quotes Washington 


After quoting the familiar words of George Wash- 
ington, in which the Father of our Country begs his 
fellow citizens to remember the traits that lead to high 
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citizenship and to esteem religion and morality as indis- 
pensable support of political prosperity, the Archbishop 
ended his quotation from Washington with these words: 
“Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” 


“What Would Charity of Christ Do?” 


The Archbishop warned his hearers to take care that 
we do not ourselves offend in charity. “We must mani- 
fest a Christlike spirit always in dealing with opposite 
points of view. It ill behooves us to be the first to read 
into the statements of our critics any devious plans or 
machinations. Personal pique, short tempers, the ina- 
bility to take defeats and set-backs are not the qualities 
we expect in the followers of Christ. As the exponents 
of a magnificent faith we ought to be able to ask our- 
selves constantly: ‘What would the charity of Christ 
do under these adverse circumstances?’ ” 

In closing the revered speaker expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the achievements of the convention. “We have 
rethought positive conceptions and we have restated them 
both for those who support us and for those who stand 
in opposition. We have not remained merely on the 
defensive. We have been positive in setting forth a 
philosophy of education. It is likewise our philosophy 
of life. . .. May God bless our schools and our teach- 
ers and give us the fortitude to work always for Him, 
for a strong nation, and for a peaceful world under His 
guiding hand. May He grant us here and hereafter, 
‘to live unto Christ.’” 

In a previous editorial (April 1955) we commented 
at length on the program of the Convention. The major 
seminary department, the minor seminary department, 
the vocations section, the college and university depart- 
ment, the secondary school department, the school super- 
intendents’ department, the elementary school depart- 
ment, and the special education department, all centered 
their papers, panels, and discussions on the general 
theme. The speakers sought to spell out our philosophy 
of education. 


Prominent Speakers at Opening General Meeting 


At the opening general meeting the Reverend Charles 
P. McGarry, diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools 
in Camden, the Honorable Frederick M. Raubinger, 
commissioner of education in the state of New Jersey, 
and Superintendent Alfred Saseen of the public schools 
of Atlantic City extended a welcome to the assembled 
members of the Association. Vincent E. Smith, Ph.D., 
professor of philosophy, University of Notre Dame, 
gave the keynote address: “The Catholic School: A 
Re-Examination.” He presented the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in outlining the philosophy he ex- 
pounded. Mr. Clint Pace, executive director of the 
White House Conference on Education, took as his sub- 
ject, “The Work of the White House Conference on 


Education.” After humbly acknowledging his lack of 
competence as an educator, he took up the subject at 
hand : 


First National Meeting on Education 


“There has never been in this country a White House 
Conference on Education. There have been White 
House Conferences on a variety of other subjects, but 
this is the first national meeting on education ever 
called by a President of the United States. It will be 
held in Washington this fall, from November 28 to 
December 1.” 

In his State-of-the-Union address before the 83d 
Congress, the President asked for a program which 
would bring about a conference in fifty-three States 
and Territories, at which educators and non-educators 
would sit down together and discuss their educational 
needs and the solutions to their educational problems. 
This would culminate in the White House Conference 
on Education. The President himself referred to this 
program as the “most thorough, widespread, and con- 
certed study the American people have ever made of 
their educational problems.” 

It seems that the President’s prediction will come 
through, for every one of the fifty-three States and Ter- 
ritories has signified that it will hold a conference this 
year. This will assure 100 per cent participation, and 
is a real indication of the tremendous interest there is 
today in the education of the nation’s children. A num- 
ber of committees and subcommittees will take up for 
study one each of the six subjects with which the White 
House Conference will be concerned. 


Elementary and Secondary of Universal Concern 


“On the basis of the results of these studies, the find- 
ings of the State and Territorial Conferences, and the 
results of the White House Conference, the committee 
will make its report and recommendations to the presi- 
dent. From the beginning, we have known that time 
would not permit this committee to cover the entire edu- 
cational waterfront. The White House Conference will 
end one day short of a year from the date of the commit- 
tee’s first meeting. It was decided, therefore, that the 
agenda would cover those areas of education which are 
of most universal concern and where the need is now 
greatest. This meant elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, public and private. 


Conference to Treat Six Subjects 


“Here are the six subjects which will be studied and 
reported on in this order: 


1. What should our schools accomplish? What, in 
other words, are we looking for in education? 

. In what ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically? In 
other words, what kind of school organization 
—from the community level to the federal gov- 
ernment—do the American people need, in order 
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and 





to accomplish the goals they set for their 

schools ? 

3. What are our school building needs? Given the 
things we want accomplished and the organi- 
zation structure required, what then would be 
the building need for education? “ 

4. How can we get enough good teachers and keep 
them? In order to accomplish the goals we set 
for schools, and given the organization and 
buildings, what then are we to do for a teaching 
staff ? 

. How can we finance our schools—build and 
operate them? What will it all cost—and where 
does the money come from? Local, state, fed- 
eral? If so, on what basis, in what proportion, 
on what kind of distribution ? 

6. How can we obtain a continuing public interest 

in education? This is the big one. To obtain all 

the things needed, requires sufficient public 
awareness and interest to make those things 
available. How is this interest obtained ? 


ut 


“No single person can answer all these questions. Each 
has something he can contribute. There may and will 
be differences of opinion, but thorough discussion will 
help to iron these out. Perhaps we shall not be so far 
apart after discussion as we thought we were in the 
beginning. There are certain serious points. The de- 
pression denied us the funds and the war denied the 
steel for enough school buildings. Our teachers are not 
being supplied in sufficient number, and our financial 
resources are limited. Today our schools are asked to 
do many jobs which they were not required to do at the 
time their financial structure was established. 


Study and Decision by the Citizens 


“The conference will give opportunity for the citizens 
to study the situation and decide for themselves what 
they want to do about it. We have no knowledge of 
their decision, no guarantee that they will decide any- 
thing. They will have opportunity to decide and the 
committee will provide the method by which they may 
come to their own decisions. The facts face us. The 
children are here, but the teachers and the buildings are 
not. We do not understand so clearly as we should 
just exactly what schools should do. This program will 
provide the method by which agreements and under- 
standings can be reached, but it will not result in all the 
answers to all the school problems. There will be no 
educational millennium, but we can learn to face the 
problems now besetting our schools. It is hoped that the 
citizens of every community will do the same thing on 
a home-town basis that this program attempts to do at 
the state and national levels. 

“More than 150 national organizations are giving 
active support to the program. In some States many 
regional conferences on education will be held before 
the state and White House conferences. There is no 
reason why the conference cannot work, but it supposes 
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a willingness on the part of the American people to face 
their own problems. 

“The success of any program such as this depends 
on people taking part and arriving at answers that are 
reasonable and right. The program is on a volunteer 
basis. The American people must decide for them- 
selves what they need and what they are going to do 
about it. The program can succeed only with the active 
interest and help of many tens of thousands of people. 
You individually must remember that the problems of 
your school are of no less importance nationally than 
those faced in other schools. 


Cooperation Asked 


“This is the first time in our history,” continued Mr. 
Pace, “that such a study of education has ever been 
made, and it is concerned not only with part of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, but also with all of it. 
This means, I think, that you have a responsibility here. 
It is no more nor less than the responsibility of any 
other citizen of the country. It is to find out, and to 
hejp others to find out, where we are in our educational 
program, how we got there, where we want to go and 
how we want to get there. . . . What kind of report this 
committee eventually lays on the desk of the President 
of the United States will be determined, in a large meas- 
ure, by the kind of people who take part in this program. 
It is a responsibility which none of us take lightly, and 
which cannot be discharged without a great deal of help. 
It has, I believe, as much potential as any program yet 
devised. I hope you will give it your cooperation.” 


President Eisenhower Sends Greetings 


At this opening general meeting the secretary-general 
read greetings from President Eisenhower. The presi- 
dent said in part: “To meet increased needs, our nation 
must have—without federal domination—more teachers 
and more schools. But expanded facilities alone are not 
enough. Every American concerned with education 
should think carefully about the aims of education, the 
kind of training it is desirable for our children to have, 
the kind of citizens we want our educational system to 
produce. To the consideration of these questions, I 
hope your forthcoming conference will make a valuable 
contribution. You have my best wishes for a fruitful 


meeting.” 


Holy Father's Blessing 


Later a message from the Holy Father to the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association was read: “The 
Holy Father gratefully acknowledges the devoted mes- 
sage sent to him by the National Catholic Education 
Association on the occasion of its annual meeting. His 
Holiness as a pledge of the illuminating divine grace 
for your important deliberations cordially imparts to His 
Excellency Archbishop Binz, to the assembled delegates 
and Catholic teachers, His Paternal Apostolic Blessing.” 































































































































































































































































































Maturity in Seminarians 


In the major seminary department attention was given 
to a postgraduate course in moral theology, to the devel- 
oping of study habits in the seminarian, to a practical 
teacher training course in the seminary, and to the train- 
ing of confessors with a view to the stimulation of voca- 
tions. In a joint meeting with the minor seminary 
department discussion centered on the correlating of the 
curricula of minor and major seminaries and the devel- 
oping of maturity in seminaries. At a luncheon meet- 
ing, mental health in the seminary was the topic for 
discussion. 

In the minor seminary department the delegates de- 
voted themselves to a consideration of library practice 
in minor seminary libraries, and to certain problems 
concerning recreation. In a joint meeting with the 
vocations section, a pair of papers presented certain 
suggestions regarding follow-up of lay alumni and 
recommended special programs for delayed vocations. 
The major department devoted its final session to a 
general discussion of seminary problems, but in its final 
session the minor seminary department prefaced their 
discussion of minor seminary problems with a panel, on 
special Latin courses for entering students. 


Fostering Vocations 


The vocations section scheduled papers and discus- 
sions of interest to their group. The teachers and voca- 
tions in Catholic schools, and the fostering of vocations 
in other than Catholic schools were among the topics 
chosen. A special session for Sisters, with a panel on 
fostering vocations in the schools, featured the Wed- 
nesday afternoon meeting. The possibility of fostering 
vocations in nursing schools added interest to the discus- 
sion. Other sessions of the vocations section considered 
the relationship between the vocation director and the 
school, outlined what the school expects of the voca- 
tion director, and dealt with the fostering of vocations 
through school talks and retreats. Sister formation 
conferences were held with Sisters only in attendance. 

In the college and university department, Brother E. 
Stanislaus of La Salle College, Philadelphia, presented 
an outstanding paper on the theme: “How Can Our 
Philosophy of Education Influence Our College Teach- 
ing?” He adverted to the fact that the broad outlines 
of our philosophy of education had been sketched for us 
by no less an authority than that of the Church in the 
person of Pope Pius XI. Frequently he quoted the late 
Holy Father’s encyclical, The Christian Education of 
Youth, a document that has served as a guiding beacon 
in education for a quarter of a century. 

“It is of particular interest,” declared Brother Stanis- 
laus,” “that the Holy Father points to the saints as 
examples of the living realities which give full evidence 
of successful realization of the ends of education. He 
points to them as the ‘perfect models for every class and 
profession, for every state and condition of life, from 
.the simple and uncultural peasant to the master of sci- 
ences and-letters, from the humble artisan to the com- 
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mander of armies, from the father to the ruler of peo- 
ples and nations, from simple maidens and matrons of 
the domestic hearth to queens and empresses.’” 


Double Ideal of Sanctity and Scholarship 


After calling our attention to the fact that there is no 
attribute that characterizes the mission of Christ more 
completely than His quality as the Great Teacher, 
Brother Stanislaus calls for utter dedication to the voca- 
tion to which God has called us as teachers. “If, as 
Pope Pius XI points out, Christian education is to form 
the true and perfect Christian, then we, who are charged 
with the mission of the teacher, must not fail to strive 
unceasingly toward that ideal of true and perfect 
Christianity. 

“The double ideal of sanctity and scholarship, to 

which should be added the facility to communicate wis- 
dom and inspire goodness, is an ideal which must be 
living with us. This spells the true educator. 
The laity associated with us in the work of higher edu- 
cation are engaged in the same mission of which the 
encyclical speaks, and in accordance with the manner 
of life to which they have been called by God, they are 
obligated to seek after those ideals which mark the 
Christian educator.” 


Apex of Intellectual Development 


The curriculum must be planned and built to foster 
within the student the true and perfect character of 
Christ who is the true end of all human activity. Catho- 
lic schools must have their programs of study so ordered 
that the knowledge of God becomes the apex of intel- 
lectual development.. “The theological and philosophi- 
cal disciplines by which Catholic scholarship is oriented 
distinguish our institutions from all others. Theology 
and her handmaid, philosophy, should determine and 
integrate the Catholic college curriculum. By their 
nature and content, both philosophy and theology con- 
tribute considerably toward orienting the intellectual 
developing of our students to the goals most worthy of 
Catholic education.” 


Professional Curricula Minimize Philosophy 


At times scant attention is given to philosophy in 


professional curricula. Professional schools seem to 
find little or no room for philosophy courses. The cold 
fact is that our engineers and our accountants have as 
much right to a thoroughly sound Catholic education as 
do our liberal arts students. It is chimerical to super- 
saturate our students with professional subjects and then 
expect scanty morsels of religion and philosophy to 
keep their faith alive and intellectually fortified. 
Extra-curricular activities are of great importance in 
realizing our institutional aims and purposes. “Such 
activities as are sponsored by the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students, covering.as they do a 
rather wide range of Catholic Action, provide not only 
an outlet for the application of the theory and principles 
which students absorb in class, but create opportunities 
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for the development and exercise of apostolic zeal which 
is important in the formation of that Christlike char- 
acter which constitutes the essential goal of all Catholic 
education. . . . There is no question that these activi- 
ties provide a kind of living which the student is going 
to be called upon to carry on when he leaves the 
campus.” 


Extracurricular Activity 


Fortunate is the school gifted with a number of 
faculty members willing to make the sacrifice necessary 
to undertake with enthusiasm and interest a particular 
extracurricular activity. This may be a work of su- 
pererogation, but it is worthy of the teacher’s best inter- 
est and work. Brother Stanislaus speaks of hearing a 
non-sectarian university official referring to a neighbor- 
ing institution as “that hot-bed of Catholicism,” and 
confesses that he reflected upon the compliment with 
much envy. “On that campus were a number of student 
groups whose Catholicism was militant and in whom the 
sense of mission had taken root.” 


The Sense of Individual Personality 


The final point the speaker scored was that mass edu- 
cation frequently submerges the individual. To us as 
Catholic educators the individual is a precious entity in 
the sight of God. The whole educational process must 
lead him to the Beatific Vision. Cases are not unknown, 
in our large institutions, where the individual is’ recog- 
nized only when he fails or is put on probation. Many 
teachers find difficulty in identifying their own students. 
We should leave nothing undone to keep in clear focus 
the sense of individual personality in our students. 
There is no better way to convince him of his value as 
a person. 

Mr. Frank Sheed, author, publisher, and lecturer, 
addressed the secondary school department on “Real- 
izing Our Philosophy of Education Through the Reli- 
gion Program.” “A steady growth in the knowledge of 
individual fields, and in the knowledge of the totality 
to which they belong,” said Mr. Sheed, “is the aim of 
Catholic education on the intellectual side. The study 
of the totality is precisely the object of the religion pro- 
gram.” ‘There is a difficulty for the student in grasping 
the meaning of the truths presented, but the teacher must 
seek to make him see them as real. In teaching the life 
of our Lord the teacher concentrates all his teaching 
powers upon making our Lord real to the student. 


“Once He is really real, His reality supports the reality 


of the whole spiritual universe.” 


The Well-Balanced Lay Teacher 


The Rev. George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne 
University, spoke on orientating the lay teacher into the 
Catholic philosophy of education and its objectives. 
“The Church, Catholic educators, and parents desire 
above all else, ” said Father Harcar, “that their children 
be taught by the well-trained and well-balanced lay 
teacher who is so deeply imbued with the Catholic phi- 
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losophy of education and life that his living and teaching 
are reflected in the formation of the individual. . 
Every child reflects a little of his teacher and much of 
the philosophy of life which motivates the teacher and 
underlies his teaching.” 

That their lay teachers may have a practical under- 
standing of the Catholic philosophy and objectives of 
education is the basic concern of Catholic school admin- 
istrators and supervisors. The right orientation is neces- 
sary, and this orientation is the serious responsibility of 
the administration. This responsibility begins with the 
ordinary of the diocese, reaches down through the dio- 
cesan school superintendent, and includes all supervisors, 
principals, and pastors with whom the lay teacher comes 
in contact. Institutes, conferences, and workshops are 
among the media recommended to effect this orientation. 
The example of religious teachers is of paramount im- 
portance, but the personnel and resources of all institu- 
tions in Catholic education are joined in one gigantic 
attempt to make the lay teacher a real co-partner in our 
educational systems. The lay teacher’s philosophy must 
be Catholic. Father Harcar recommends that each lay 
teacher should obtain or be given a copy of the encycli- 
cal, The Christian Education of Youth. 


Second Objective of Seven Treated 


The Rev. Dominic Brady, O.P., of Oak Park, chose 
as his subject the second of the seven broad objectives 
of Catholic secondary education as designated by the 
policies committee of the department in April 1939: 
“To develop spiritually vigorous Catholics.” He drew 
heavily on the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
applied his teaching to the prudence, devotion, and zeal 
that the Christian teacher must manifest in his work. 

“Prudence, and the acquired moral virtues, cannot be 
imposed from without. . . . Each individual by his own 


reasonable actions must develop those potentialities that 


God has given him for human perfection and virtuous 
living. Others may help; indeed, others must help, but 
the individual alone can accomplish.” 

The speaker described a devout Catholic as a man 
with a will to give himself readily to the things that con- 
cern the service of God. Prompt, positive, and generous 
dedication to the pursuit of God’s kingdom is the fruit 
of devotion. Zeal, he tells us, is an immediate effect of 
love and burns more vigorously with each increase in the 
intensity of love. “The friends of God are said to be 
zealous on His behalf when they labor to the best of 
their ability to repel whatever is contrary to the honor 
and will of God. A zealous Catholic strives consistently 
to remedy whatever evil he may perceive, within or with- 
out his own domain. . . . We must somehow assist in 
developing prudent, devout, and zealous Catholics.” 


Socially-Minded Catholics 


The Rev. Paul A. Ryan, S.M., of. St. Louis, treated 
another of the seven objectives established by the poli- 
cies committee of the department—to develop socially- 
minded Catholics. He laid down as his premise that 
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social-mindedness means the possession of such a cast 
of mind and heart that those who possess it are: 
Habitually aware of the other fellow ; 
Habitually concerned about him and his welfare, 
his successes and failures ; 
Habitually striving to aid him materially, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually ; 
Conscious of the effect that the institutions sur- 
rounding all of us have on our lives; 
Laborious in their effezis to Christianize them all. 
Catholics in general are not social-minded; this is 
especially true of teen-age Catholics. Consider the evi- 
dence from their religious lives. When asked what their 
purpose is in life, they will say: “J am here to save my 
soul.” Self-perfection is clearly more evident than 
God’s glory. They fail, also, to realize that according 
to Our Lord, it is only through social action that He 
can save them (Cf. Matthew 25:31 ff.). Their lack of 
social-mindedness is evident also in their reluctance to 
join parish and school organizations. “What do I get 
out of them?” they ask. 


Both Individual and Social Being 


We must teach our students that God created man to 
be both an individual and a social being. Christ came to 
earth and renewed the social-mindedness of men. An- 
other barrier in the way of social-mindedness is the 
devastating anti-social influence prevalent in our own 
country. “The selfish element in the American way of 
living is evidenced by the prevalence of divorce, contra- 
ceptive practices, the break-down of boy-girl standards 
of conduct, racial discrimination, crime, and a mad 
scramble for money and pleasure.” But the Church is 
social in its nature and its structure. We should not 
neglect to present to our students the fundamentally 
social character of the sacraments. Catholic works of 
charity are further eloquent proof of the social-minded- 
ness of the Church. Gently force the student to the 
conclusion that he must be social-minded to be a true 
Christian and Catholic. In the words of Cardinal Suh- 
ard, “There is only one true Catholicism; it is social or 
it is nothing.” 


Trains Child to Face Life 


“The Philosophy of Catholic Education as It Affects 
the Classroom Teacher” is the subject that the Right 
Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., superintendent of 
schools in the archdiocese of Boston, selected to discuss 
before the opening meeting of the elementary school 
department. “Theresis today a very real tension for 
every student,” said Dr. O’Leary, “between the world 
he lives in and the goals which we as educators hold 
forth to him as the divine plan and the fulness of truth. 

. The true educator must do more than teach the 
truths of this world. She must implant in the young 
hearts of her students an awareness of the truths of 
God and a hunger for those truths—a realization that 
all knowledge is based on that awareness and that hun- 


” 


ger.” Catholic education takes the child and so trains 
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him that at the end of his training he will know what his 
life is about and face it with eagerness, serenity, and joy. 

God says to the teacher in effect, “Here is my Be- 
loved Son.”” He may annoy you at times, but he is only 
a little boy, and heaven is far away as life stretches 
before him. Do not lose patience when he wiggles and 
whispers and squirms, or when she is much more con- 
cerned about her dress and her hair than about her arith- 
metic. “He is my Beloved Son.” Do not forget to 
teach him this. Put his feet on the road and direct him 
to the destiny Christ has given him. He needs you and 
he must see Christ in you as you see Christ in him. 


Preparation for Dual Role 

“There is nothing vague about our philosophy of edu- 
cation,” declared the Right Rev. Monsignor Robert 
J. Maher, superintendent of schools of the diocese of 
Harrisburg. “While it may be stated differently, the 
thought comes through clearly. We want to build 
human beings, endowed with Christian character and 
personality, and equipped to maintain their souls and 
their homes in dignity. . . . The purpose of Christian 
education is to fulfill the dual role of preparing every 
pupil for citizenship in two worlds.” 

The subject assigned to Monsignor Maher was “The 
Philosophy of Catholic Education as It Influences Ad- 
ministration.”” He treated the matter under these five 
heads: the child, the teacher, the curriculum, public 
relations, and the school plant. We shall confine our- 
selves to quoting his tribute to the teacher in the Catho- 
lic school. “Usually this teacher is a teaching religious 
Sister, a priest, or a Brother. The modern teacher has 
a titanic task. Let us look at one of our religious Sisters 
in a contemporary classroom. What kind of person 
is she? Is her professional preparation adequate, good, 
or excellent? The average teaching Sister, formed as a 
steadfast and faithful Religious, has the overwhelming 
advantage of presenting to her pupils a valiant and pious 
woman, with the orderliness and warmth of spirit that 
emanate from a soul that abides in the presence of the 
Divine Teacher. One sees in our classrooms women 
with confidence in self, a confidence born of profes- 
sional and academic preparation which welcome the 
daily opportunity to enrich the curriculum and enliven 
activities which captivate the alert and mercurial minds 
of their young pupils.” 


Special Education 
At this point your correspondent confesses that he 


was able to secure a copy of only one of the thirty-six. 


papers presented to the various sectional meetings of 
the special education department. Before us is “Transi- 
tional Touchbacks,” by Sister Mary Euphrasia, R.G.S., 
Milwaukee. She tells us that reeducators are making 
progress in meeting the psychic, emotional, and physical 
needs of delinquents. These embryomic citizens are 
submitted to a process of reeducation in a controlled 
environment. They are temporarily isolated from their 
(Continued on page 596) 
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I* JUNE 1944, Monsignor George Johnson, one of the 
most distinguished exponents of Catholic education 
in our country, died while delivering the commence- 
ment address at Trinity College in Washington. In 
preparing his remarks, Doctor Johnson could not have 
known that he was writing his own valedictory, nor 


could he have known the precise moment the recording 
angel would write finis to his illustrious apostolate, yet 
the dramatic circumstances of his death gave added elo- 
quence to his words and impressed the truth he wished 
to teach indelibly not only upon his audience but also 
upon his friends and colleagues everywhere. “We still 
have a lot to learn about educating unto Christ in a 
world that knows not Christ.” With the Sacred Name 
literally the last syllable that fell from his lips, Mon- 
signor Johnson was suddenly stricken and returned his 
great priestly soul to God. 

“There is one central fact in the universe, an eternal 
fact that cannot be gainsaid. It is a fact that unfortu- 
nately some will always find a stumbling block and 
others try to dismiss as foolishness. That fact is Jesus 
Christ. He is the truth, the way. He is the life. He 
is God made manifest to man.” 


Apostrophe to the Teacher 


Jesus Christ is the heart and soul of Catholic educa- 
tion. Our Catholic schools exist for the purpose of 
teaching the truth that is Christ, our Lord, and teach- 
ing all other truth in relation to that truth.” This is but 
to say with Pope Pius XI that “the proper and imme- 
diate end of Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, 
i. e., to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by 
baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the 
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VISIBLE THINGS 


to teach 
INVISIBLE TRUTH 


Keynote address at 4th CAVE Convention, April 13, 
1955, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


By the Most Reverend Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., LL.D., 
Archbishop of Newark 


Apostle: ‘My little children, of whom I am in labor 
again until Christ be formed in you’”’ (Gal. 4, 19). 

Whenever I read these words or hear them spoken I 
am reminded of the apostrophe of St. John Chrysostom 
to the Christian teacher. ‘Where is there an artist like 
the teacher who works and labors to produce a man.” 
Yes, the teacher is an artist and the material he works 
with is the human soul. The sculptor moulds a marble 
block to beauty of form; the painter uses color to bring 
forth a vision of loveliness; the architect shows his 
skill in piling up huge monuments of stone, but the 
teacher does something higher and nobler than all these, 
his concern is with the human soul ; to develop its facul- 
ties, to guide and control its inclinations, to form its 
habits, to mold its life and thus to shape its eternal 
destiny. 

Education consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below 
in order to attain the sublime end for which he was cre- 
ated. There is no true education that is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end. Can anything bring home 
to us more clearly the dignity and importance of the 
vocation of the teacher than the fact that it is sharing 
in and carrying on the work of our Lord Himself, the 
saving of souls. 


Month’s Intention, Religious Teachers 


It is singularly fitting, therefore, that Our Holy 
Father should request the Apostleship of Prayer to 
make the general intention for this month “Religious 
Teachers.” The full text of the Pope’s intention for 
April reads: “For priests and Religious charged with 
the religious training and spiritual formation of youth.” 


(Continued on page 617) 











































































































































BY BROTHER HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 





- PUBLIC RELATIONS which the Catholic high 
school should and must have with civic and com- 
munity agencies should be given serious attention by the 
Catholic high school administrator. It is precisely in this 
“public” or area of contact where the criticism, is di- 
rected, unwarranted though it may be, that the Catholic 
high school is shot through with separatism and divisive- 
ness. 

The Catholic school administrator, in searching for 
a beacon to guide himself in this trouble-relationship 
sea, need but look to the statement of the administra- 
tive board of archbishops and bishops of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In treating of the Church 
and Social Order, they maintain that “the truth of God, 
the law of God, the justice, mercy and charity of God 
must be given conscious effort and willing submission 
be made to permeate all our social intercourse and all 
our public relations.”? 


Emphasize Citizenship 


The social intercourse and public relations which the 
Catholic high schools have with civic and community 
groups must, of necessity, emphasize citizenship. Few 
will dispute the essential connection between Catholic 
schools and good citizenship in our American tradition. 
The Catholic school has, through the entire history of 
American Catholic education, made its informed and 
generous contribution to good citizenship. Seldom, if 
ever, does one find the Catholic administrator who is 
satisfied to be an isolationist in the social intercourse 
necessitated by contact with civic and community groups. 
No longer does one meet the administrator who pre- 
fers to live in his educational vacuum, satisfied that God 
is in His Heaven, and that the Catholic school, along 
with the Church, will endure till the end of time. 
Administrators today should and do believe that man is 
a social being, a member of the community in which 
he moves, having duties of social and commutative 
justice, and duties of charity to his fellows resulting 
from his relationship. 


A Uniform Policy 


Though we admit that the Catholic high school can- 
not be a collection center for every civic and community 
agency, welfare or otherwise, we should be willing to 
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CIVIC-COMMUNITY AGENCIES 









and the School 


stand and be counted on for participation in the worthy 


causes. Judgment must be made by school adminis- 
trator, or better yet, a uniform policy determining ap- 
proved civic and community drives should be agreed 
on by all the Catholic high schools of the diocese, either 
under the leadership of the superintendent of schools 
or through the association of Catholic high school prin- 
cipals. Local school option, especially where the Catholic 
high school is a private school, as against diocesan, 
should always be recognized. 

Cooperation with approved community and civic 
projects will readily give the lie to such unjustified 
claims that pupils educated in the public schools become 
better citizens and that justice demands that they be 
regarded as privileged children of the state, whereas 
those educated in private or Catholic schools be merely 
tolerated. We should always be glad to engage in a 
friendly rivalry with the devoted teachers in the public 
schools, vying with one another in the spirit of fair 
play to show that our interest in and concern for 
participation in these projects has its roots deep in 
Americanism and in democracy. 


Praise of Participation and Leadership 


In the relations we have with people active in civic 
and community projects, contrary to propagandists and 
school lobbyists, we always find them to be very broad- 
minded and fair in admitting the equality of all schools. 
In fact, not only do they seek the active participation 
but especially the leadership of our young people in 
their activities and projects. Never do they stint in 
their praise of that participation and leadership. 

Proof for the above claims was sought and found 
in replies made to two questions by leaders in civic and 
community projects sponsored in the city of San 
Antonio. 


Ways to Cooperate 


In reply to the first question, “In which ways can 
schools and civic-community agencies cooperate?” these 
answers were forthcoming : 


School and civic-community agencies can co- 


1 Statement of Archbishops & Bishops Administrative Board, 
NCWC, “The Church and Social Order,” February 7, 1940, 
$71, pp. 324 & 325. 
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operate with each other by sharing responsibility in 
projects that improve their city spiritually, cultur- 
ally, and civically. Strong organizations realize they 
can maintain that strength only by developing all 
possible future leadership. If young people are 
drawn into group activities and well supported in 
assignments, the shared interest and responsibility 
is the best training that can be procured. This 
developed interest creates more dependable leader- 
ship when full responsibility is assumed, and, in 
turn, it adds strength for the future pattern. (Battle 
of Flowers Association, Mrs. B. B. McGimsey, 
President). 


We feel that schools should bring before the 
student body the purpose and ideals of all civic 
and community agencies. The young people should 
be taught why civic agencies exist and why they are 
supported by the citizens in the community. Thus, 
the students as they grow to adulthood may become 
well-informed leaders in the civic activities of their 
choice. All community agencies should accept their 
responsibility and be prepared to cooperate with 
the schools. Literature, public relations media, and 
speakers should be made available to the school 
whenever requested. A well-informed public is 
usually a civic-minded public. (Junior Red Cross, 
Miss Maude L. Lewis, Director). 


I must confess that I have not seen very much 
evidence of high school participation in civic and 
community activities, but I do feel that there is a 
great deal of room for such programming. 

I am thinking in terms of social study classes 
that can engage in housing studies and juvenile 
delinquency studies and surveys of the workings 
of our city and county governments. 

I know that occasionally we have used high 
school students for spot surveys to determine hous- 
ing conditions in a certain area. (Civic-leader, Mr. 
William Sinkin). 


In this regard, I am pleased to tell you that we 
feel that the cooperation between the Fiesta San 
Jacinto Association and all high schools in the area 
has been not only abundant but excellent. Without 
the full cooperation of the schools, I believe the 
Fiesta would be stripped of much of its beauty, 
glamor and community value. 

In fact without the participation of many in- 
dividual units within the local schools, such things 
as the parades, the Battle of Flowers Band Festival, 
the “Miss Fiesta” competition, and a number of 
other Fiesta events would fall pretty flat as enter- 
tainment spectacles. (Fiesta San Jacinto Associa- 
tion, Mr. Reynold Andricks, Director). 


Approximately 130,000 of our Cleanup-Paint Up- 
Fix-Up Campaign check lists were distributed to 
different school children over the city and they, of 
course, made both the children and their parents 
conscious of our Clean Up Campaign. This re- 
sulted in many yards and lots being cleaned that 
otherwise would not be cleaned. It also resulted 
in painting of houses and other property, sweeping 











of curb gutters and in general made our campaign 
a greater success. 

I believe that these two exhibits will explain in 
detail just how we have the schools cooperate 
with our agency in this Clean Up Campaign. 
(Clean- Up Campaign, Mr. O. P. Schnabel, Chair- 
man ). 


Degree of Catholic School Cooperation 


Responses to the question, “Is your group satisfied 


with the cooperation received from the Catholic High 


schools of San Antonio?” were received from the same 
individuals: 


The cooperation that I had from Central Catholic 
High School when I was chairman of school floats 
was very gratifying. Each year I hope that as many 
students as possible will become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the purpose of the Battle of Flowers 
Association, so that there will always be a great 
interest in carrying on this historic part of Fiesta 
Week (Mrs. B. B. McGimsey). 


Your second question can be answered enthu- 
siastically!’ The Catholic schools cooperate with 
us beautifully. All in Bexar County are enrolled 
in Junior Red Cross with the exception of twelve 
elementary schools. Monsignor Morkovsky, super- 
intendent of schools, is a member of the adult 
Junior Red Cross Committee. Two mothers repre- 
sent the Catholic Federation on this same commit- 
tee. Through the Federation we have secured a 
number of mothers who act as lay Junior Red Cross 
Sponsors for their individual schools. 

Our chapter-wide elementary school council 
meets in San Fernando Cathedral School each month 
and our JRC high school chapter-wide council 
meetings are held every month at Ursuline Aca- 
demy. Our high school talent show rehearsals are 
always held at Ursuline Academy and the use of 
these two auditoriums is given to the Junior Red 
Cross without charge. A student of St. Gerard 
High School is president of the high school council. 
(Miss Maude L. Lewis). 


I think that the Catholic high schools as much 
as, if not more than, the other high schools have 
participated in the limited fields that have been 
available. 

Not having worked with high schools as such on 
any particular project I am not in a position to 
make a suggestion for the improvement of relation- 
ships between the Catholic high schools in San 
Antonio and the civic-community agencies (Mr. 
William Sinkin). 


In every instance the Association has called upon 
Catholic schools in San Antonio the response has 
been wonderful. Their bands, drum and bugle 
corps, clubs, ROTC and other student and faculty 
units have always contributed magnificently to our 
annual patriotic celebration. I would be hard- 
pressed to find any manner in which this relation- 
ship might be improved (Mr. Reynold Andricks). 


In answer to your second question I would like 
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to say that we have been very well satisfied with 
the response from Catholic schools, private schools, 
and public schools. They have all cooperated 
splendidly in every way and we are proud of the 
work they have done. About the only suggestion 
I would have about improving this relationship 
would be for the schools to give more emphasis on 
their bulletin boards and school publications about 
support of the Clean Up Effort in general, and 
about calling attention to the particular days in 
which trash is picked up over the city. As you 
know this is the culmination of our Clean Up Drive 
(Mr. O. P. Schnabel). 


Virtue Basis of Good Citizenship 


The Catholic school administrator and teachers should 
never weary of educating students under their direction 
to realize that when they take their place in the com- 
munity of the school that their homework, their atten- 
tion in class, their participation in class and school 
activities are all a part of the divine plan, whereby each 
act has its significance before God. Mindful of this 
supernatural value of his every action, he cooperatively 
participates in civic and community sponsored projects. 
Virtue is the basis of good citizenship, and student 
participation in school-approved projects relating to 
human security, prosperity, welfare and peace give op- 
portunity to students to practice the corporal and even 
some of the spiritual works of mercy. 

The good citizen is interested in the welfare and 
advancement of his community; he contributes to the 
projects of civic and community agencies by a willing 
and active participation in them. It is the duty of both 
parents and teachers to foster in the youth of today the 
spirit of unselfish giving characteristic of Christianity, 
especially as the charity takes the form of active aid to 
community and civic sponsored projects. 


Two General Principles 

Two general principles suggest themselves as guidons 
for determining the relationship which the Catholic 
high school should follow in their cooperation with 
civic and community agencies : 

1. The Catholic high school should attempt by posi- 
tive means to bridge the gap of isolationism between 
itself and the community. 

2. The Catholic high school makes certain that such 
stock accusations as selfishness, individualism, and 
separatism be not lodged against it. 

In the following specific applications of the above- 
mentioned general principles for good public relations 
with civic and community agencies, the Catholic high 
school : 

1. Participates in various civic affairs and contests, to 


the extent agreed on with the superintendent or the 
principals’ association. 


2. Alerts its faculty to opportunities of serving on 
civic committees. 


3- Recognizes the values of membership in a civic 
organization. 

4. Studies and utilizes various community resources. 

5. Studies subjects and projects which show the 
relationship between the school and the community. 

6. Encourages and assists in the organization of adult 
recreation activities. 

7. Encourages public forums for the discussion of 
educational, social and economic problems which pro- 
mote community welfare. 

8. Makes school facilities and services available to 
the public at such times and under such conditions as 
will not interfere with the school program. 

g. Outlines the specific purposes and objectives of the 
school to the community in its publications. 

10. Gives a courteous response to all invitations and 
letters, even though it makes it clear that it cannot 
accept all such requests. 

11. Instructs its clerks and staff members to answer 
telephone calls in a prompt and courteous manner. 

12. Sends responsible lay teachers as representatives 


to social functions if the religious teachers are unable 
to attend. 


13. Makes students aware of such local problems as 
housing, segregation, and city-manager form of govern- 
ment. 

14. Encourages students to contribute their reason- 
able share to such community drives as the March of 
Dimes, the Junior Red Cross, the Community Chest, 
Cleanup Week. 

15. Makes available for civic functions, parades, etc., 
such school groups as the band, drill team, pep squad, 
glee club. 

16. Has in readiness a speakers’ bureau, composed of 
students, which can be of service to civic and community 
agencies in delivering their special messages. 

17. Invites members of the community, men hold- 
ing public office to attend special school events or to 
participate in special programs, such as Career Day, 


American Education Week and Community Chest Drive 
programs. 


18. Makes use of those community agencies and 
services available to its pupils, such as libraries, parks, 
speech and reading clinics, health services. 

19. Secures the publicity for achievements of its stu- 
dents in various civic and community projects in the 
local press, radio and TV news outlets. 
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BY SISTER M. GRETTA, 1.H.M., M.S. 


West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ROLE OF FAMILY LIVING 


Preparation for Marriage 


F° MILY LIFE IS TRULY A MIRROR wherein is reflected 
the pulse of the age. Today’s world with its in- 
stability, its disregard for authority, and its undis- 
ciplined morals is but a graphic large-scale reproduction 
of its family life. Today’s world, with its nations 
estranged by war or potential war, is merely a panoramic 
view of its many family units disrupted by separations 
and divorce. If our off-balance world is to be reclaimed, 
and reclaimed for Christ, the family must be the 
medium. How? Through family life education! Edu- 
cators, secular and religious, are emphasizing the neces- 
sity of a family life program as part of youth educa- 
tion. Is this a new theory? Indeed, no! In 1929, 
Pope Pius XI advocated the preparation of youth for 
family life in his Christian Education of Youth. Even 
then, he saw the fast-growing tendency of education to 
specialize, to prepare youth for so-called careers, a trend 
that has practically excluded preparation for the all- 
important family life and marriage. His Holiness 
warned: “The offices and professions of a transitory 
earthly life, which are certainly of far less importance, 
are prepared for by long and careful study ; whereas for 
the fundamental duty of educating their children, many 
parents have little or no preparation.” Again in 1930, 
in his encyclical letter On Christian Marriage, this far- 
seeing Supreme Pontiff emphasized the important matter 
of proper preparation—‘‘remote and proximate”’—for 
marriage. “For it cannot be denied,” stated the Holy 
Father, “that the basis of a happy wedlock, and the ruin 
of an unhappy one, is prepared and set in the souls of 


boys and girls during the period of childhood and 
adolescence.” 


Commendation by American Hierarchy 


Echoing the Pope’s recommendation for family life 
education, the Statement of the American Bishops, at 
the annual conference in Washington in 1949, declares: 

We commend courses on family life in schools. 

We have, indeed, supernatural knowledge that 
God’s Church will not be destroyed; and while the 
Church endures, family life will still exist and fruit- 
fully function. But viewing our country and not- 
ing the growing tendency to ignore God and His 
rights in society, the lethal danger to the family 
is never chimerical nor remote. It is a present 
danger more fearsome than the atom bomb. 
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Home Former Training Center 

Why the present emphasis upon family life education 
in the schools? Until a few decades ago, the home 
was the training center for such education. There, 
through normal everyday life, youth had its apprentice- 
ship for marriage and family life. Within the united 
family, the foundation of world society, youth learned 
the pattern and plan for Christian family life. A pat- 
tern wherein, as Pope Pius XI states, “The man is the 
head .. . as Christ is the Head of the Church . . . and 
the woman is the heart.” Within this design, youth 
recognized and respected the father as the authority 
and the main financial support; they saw the “head” 
and the “heart” co-working for the physical, social, 
economic, moral, intellectual, and spiritual benefit of all 
members. Thus, unconsciously they received prepara- 
tion toward making a living, founding a home, and rear- 
ing a family. But, today, ours is a changed world; 
the family life pattern has been completely refashioned. 


Undertow of False Values 


Caught in the undertow of false values, family life 
swirls almost hopelessly in the sea of materialism. No 
longer is the home Christ-centered! Though the Family _ 
Rosary Crusade has made conquests, too many worldly 
diversions crowd out daily prayer in the home. The 
crucifix and religious pictures have not the sanction of 
modern decorators ; and the Holy Bible, that heritage of 
family living, is treasured in very few homes. Too, 
in daily-growing numbers, the “head” is severed from 
the “heart” through separation or divorce, thus destroy- 
ing normal family life. In other homes, the “heart” is 
too busy with the all-absorbing demands of a career 
outside the home to function as the love center and 
molder of family life. . Also, the widespread use, or 
abuse, of commercial recreation is a detriment to the 
fostering of a real family life and spirit. 


Youth Unprepared 

This grotesque family life pattern—a pattern lacking 
balance, unity and proportion—has already begun to 
affect world society. Adults shake their heads and ask, 
“What is wrong with today’s generation?” With alarm, 
they watch youth leading a rather undisciplined and 
carefree life of pleasure; they witness youth plunging 
















recklessly into marriage and inevitably see those mar- 
riages dashed upon the rocks of ruin. What is wrong 
with today’s generation? What is wrong with today’s 
world? The answer is evident. Youth is unprepared 
for family life and marriage, their chief preparation 
for that very important phase of life being the alluring 
myth of romance, portrayed by the motion picture and 
television screens and in the pages of so-called best 
sellers among novels and magazines. 


Fortify Values 

The home has failed youth; it has, as educators are 
alarmingly aware, abandoned its function as a basic 
training school of youth for its future role in family 
living and marriage Thus it is that prelates, educators, 
and social workers today look to—rather, appeal to—the 
schools to assume this responsibility of family life edu- 
cation. They realize that the real goal of education is 
“teaching pupils to live a rich full life, first as family 
members and later as contributing members of a world 
community,” and ultimately as members of an eternal 
family. This, then, is our challenge! To fortify and 
revivify the moral and spiritual values of life, to save 
the world from self destruction, the teaching of family 
life courses in the secondary school is a must. 


How Inaugurate Program? 

However, the conviction that such a family life pro- 
gram should be inaugurated does not, of course, solve 
the problem but rather creates a new problem. Im- 
mediately comes the question, “How shall this be done?” 
There is no one answer to this interrogation. Each 
diocese and each individual school must work out a 
program that is elastic enough to meet the present vital 
need for family life education and, at the same time, 
to fit into the existing curriculum without effecting a 
revolution therein. However, there are several worth- 
while proposals that might be projected at this time: 


Family Life Program as Core 

First: The family life program might be a core in 
the standard curriculum and taught through several 
already established subjects ; for example, religion, social 
studies, health, English. By way of refutation some 
may claim that this is and has always been a part of 
Catholic education ; that every religious teacher recog- 
nizes her responsibility for teaching family living. That 
is true; and, undoubtedly, every teacher attempts to 
make such application. But then, is not such teaching 
incidental and sporadic? Does it make the student— 
every student—keenly aware of the objective? Again, 
is not everybody’s job generally nobody’s? If the family 
life program be considered a core of the curriculum, 
definite units should be planned and assigned to the 
respective subjects so that over a four-year span a 
course in family living will be covered. 


Family Life Program as Minor Course 


Second : The family life program might be introduced 
into the curriculum as a required minor course. Cer- 
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tainly, with very little revamping or remaking, even 
the most overcrowded curriculum will allow a minimum 
of one hour per week through four years, with perhaps 
two hours or more per week in freshman year, for this 
very important subject. 


Program as 4-Year Major 


Third: The family life course might be introduced 
as a major subject through four years. This is no 
mere hypothetical idea, for an excellent, effective, and 
practical course has been undergoing experimentation 
for the past eight years in the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. As an outgrowth of this, Sister M. Annetta 
of the Sisters of the Presentation, has outlined a four- 
year Christian Family Living Program and is compiling 
a Teacher's Source Book with a companion workbook 
to accompany the course. The first three volumes have 
already been published.* The major points of the four- 
year course comprise : Growing Up in the Family (ninth 
grade), Exploring Science for the Family (tenth 
grade), Facing Family Responsibility (eleventh grade), 
and Preparing for Woman's Apostolate (twelfth 
grade). As the introduction to Volume I states: 


. this program made no fundamental change 
in the education policies or curriculum patterns. In 
some grades, for example the ninth, the program 
added one more to the number of required courses, 
thus replacing an elective. In other grades, it 
reorganized and absorbed into itself one of the al- 
ready required subjects such as civics in the twelfth 
grade. 


This program is an actuality that directly answers 
the need for Christian family life education in the 
high school. 

Fourth: Perhaps not one of the three programs pre- 
sented can be mosaicked into the present curriculum. 
If not, then, as the very minimum, students in senior 
year should be alerted to their apostolate in the family 
and in society through a survey course in family living. 
Such a course might include the following: Unit I— 
A Study of Self and Others (including physiological, 
psychological, and sociological aspects); Unit II—A 
Study of the Family as a Unit of World Society ; Unit 
III—A Study of Marriage Preparation (embracing 
romance, courtship, marriage laws—civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal) ; Unit IV—A Study of Child Care and Child De- 
velopment; Unit V—A Study of Socio-Economic As- 
pects of Family Life. Such a course will prepare boys 
and girls for the all-important family life and marriage. 


Results immediate As Well As Remote 


While the family life course aims to prepare today’s 
youth for marriage and family life in their world of 
tomorrow, there will a more immediate outcome. A 
study of family life and its problems will help boys and 





*W. H. Sadlier, 1952, 1953, 1955. 
(Continued on page 599) 
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BY WILLIAM G. SNYDER 


F ANYONE WERE TO SUGGEST STARTING A SCHOOL with 
I academic and vocational subjects for the American 
soldier on the front of a considered combat area, the 
suggestion might reasonably be taken lightly; judged, 
perhaps, out in left field. 

History records, however, that such a school existed. 
It was born prior to Christmas 1953 on the southern 
boundary of the de-militarization zone, the two-and-one- 
half mile wide corridor that separates North and South 
Korea. It was nurtured and kept warm during the cold 
winter months and by spring was enjoying maturity. 
Its living was the embodiment of principles upon which 
the American way of life is based. That those prin- 
ciples worked is the significant factor. The consequence 
of that significance is a most unique school in the 
history of pedagogy. This uniqueness is more excep- 
tional since the school was merely one element of a 
larger world-wide organization. 


Troop Education 


The Army of the United States has developed this 
“school system” that encompasses the earth and func- 
tions wherever Americans are under arms. To the 
servicemen and women of America the system is known 
as Troop Education. For a program such as Troop 
Education to exist is remarkable. Never before have 
we known of a military organization that has en- 
couraged its personnel to increase their educational 
backgrounds and has provided the means whereby they 
may attain that end. 

The objective of the program is to help both the 
person in service and the Service itself ; or as the Army 
regulation puts it, “to raise the efficiency of the Army by 
raising the educational level of its personnel.” 


Relationships with Colleges and High Schools 


In the Far East the Army acts as administrator and 
coordinator between the armed services for USAFI— 
the United States Armed Forces Institute—the Uni- 
versity of California and, broadly speaking, every other 
college and university in the United States. It does 
business with departments of education in every state 
of the Union and has effected relationships with a 
large percentage of the nation’s high schools. 

As soon as the shooting stopped in Korea the Army 
made ready to extend the opportunity of education to 
those men whose mission was to maintain the truce 
until peace is achieved. From the heart of the Troop 
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Education Program for the Armed Forces ot the Far 
East at Camp Zama, Japan, high officials flew to the war 
torn Republic of Korea to survey the tactical situations 
of the many units that made up Eighth Army. 

At the same time another official traveled to the 
United States, touring the land from coast to coast, 
enlisting the services of a number of civilian educators 
from all over the country to go to Korea as advisors and 
help establish the new program there along civilian lines, 


Plans Well Formulated 


The plans proved to be well formulated. Educators 
were found and their movement to the other side of the 
world quickly and smoothly was accomplished. Time 
was precious, therefore, as the educational “recruits” 
arrived in Tokyo, Japan in groups of two and three 
they immediately underwent a thorough indoctrination 
to Korea and all the facets existing in the program 
of Troop Education. Relative to the latter they were 
encouraged to inaugurate some facets of their own. 
Without delay they were on their way again. In due 
time the shadow of the plane that bore them settled 
on the land of Chosun, the name given to Korea by the 
Japanese. 

The 27th Infantry Regiment known as the Wolfhound 
Regiment was among the first units of Eighth Army 
in Korea to have one of the newly acquired advisors 
assigned to it. When he joined them, the Wolfhounds 
had the job of patrolling a sector of the bamboo curtain 
that looked upon such famed land marks as Old Baldy, 
T-Bone, and Pork Chop mountains. Christmas was a 
few days away. 


Men of Confidence 


The Wolfhounds were men of confidence. They took 
pride in the fact that they have never failed a mission; 
that they have never lost a position; admittedly a fine 
tradition! Theirs was the first Regimental Combat 
Team that landed in Korea after the North Korean 
Peoples Army had crossed the 38th Parallel in June 
1950. The invaders had penetrated as far south as 
the paddied suburbs of the Pusan Perimeter when they 
first encountered the men of the 27th. 

The Wolfhounds grew to be a scourge to the com- 
munists; their combat with the best the enemy could 
muster became legendary. Approximately four months 
after the Armistice was signed they were invaded by 
an educator who found the combat wise infantrymen 


engaged in the never ending task of building defense 
positions and conducting vigilance of the activities of 
their neighbors to the north. 


Had Little More Than Work and Companionship 


It was evident that these men did not have much 
in those days, other: than their work and their com- 
panionship. There was plenty of both. All the natives 
had been evacuated and the Wolfhounds were pursuing 
their combat readiness. The so-called trappings of 
civilization had long since been forgotten. Wars of the 
past, when men marched into battle with brightly colored 
garments, banners waving and trumpets blaring, were 
relegated to the musty pages of unremembered books. 
This war of suspense was being fought in a lonely 
place by lonely men. 

The infantryman’s day on the hill was twelve, some- 
times fourteen hours long, seven days a week. Morale 
was surprisingly high throughout the regiment. Al- 
though, as the Siberian winds became colder, the soldiers 
thought more of keeping warm and keeping clean. 
Even the latter lost its significance as long as they 
remained acceptable to their tent mates. 


Their Spirit Unmistakably Clear 


Underlying the everyday relationships of these men 
who had come together from all walks of American 
life was a bond, a spirit, an esprit d’corps that is un- 
mistakably clear only to those men who served in the 
regiment and lived with it. 

In the material sense they were indeed humble; there 
was nothing with which to start a school. No books, 
no housing for classrooms, no light. Most of the light 
at night came from flashlights and candles. The latter 
were rationed. 


The regimental commander typified the attitude of 
the fighting outfit when he welcomed the educational 
advisor. He simply stated that the Wolfhounds always 
finished whatever they start and they were eager to get 
Troop Education underway. So it was begun. 


This is its story. Just one phase of the big world- 


wide story of Troop Education. 


Founded on Two Principles 


Two principles formed the foundation for the Wolf- 
hound’s new program: First, education must blend 
into the mission of the regiment. It was necessary for 
the program to be as much a part of Army life as the 
workings of the Quartermaster Corps, which, incidental- 
ly, was doing a magnificent job supplying the finest 
quality and variety of food to the troops. Secondly, it 
had to be a program geared for the man in the field. 

A machine was organized for the new work. Four 
enlisted men and an officer formed the ‘regimental staff. 
Each battalion and every company had an officer and 
non-commissioned officer assigned to operate with the 
staff at regimental headquarters. The commanders of 
the individual units made special efforts to assign their 
best men to the program. 

It was believed that the program would realize suc- 
cess only after every man had the opportunity to either 
accept or reject the educational opportunities offered. 
In this regard and to insure the imbuement of the above 
mentioned principles the advisor set out to speak to the 
men of the regiment. 


Advisor Explained Advantages to the Men 


He coordinated between the regiment commander, the 
battalion commanders, every company commander, all 
platoon leaders and within a few weeks had spoken to 


The Wolfhounds listen to the 
explanation of the Troup Edu- 
cation program while they sat in 
the open where the air was so 
cold that lips became chapped at 
the first few words spoken. 
Some positions were on hills 
that seemed to rise straight up 
after an hour’s climb. 
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all the troops. He talked to them in the morning, after- 
noon, and evening. He saw them individually, or in 
groups of five to fifty. He divulged the possibilities of 
increasing an individual’s educational background. 

The Wolfhounds listened to the explanation of the 
new program while they sat in bunkers or terfts or 
quonsets or out in the open where the air was so cold 
lips became chapped at the first few words spoken. 
Every position and outpost in the regimental area was 
covered. Some positions were on hills that seemed to 
rise straight up after an hour’s climb. 


Educational and Interest Surveys 


At his initial meeting with the men the advisor made 
educational and interest surveys. The former showed 
some remarkable figures. Seventy-three percent of the 
regimental strength lacked a high school education. Of 
these approximately twenty-five percent of the men 
were in the basic category (first to fourth grades), 
thirty-three percent were intermediates (fifth to eighth 
grades), and forty-two percent had entered but had not 
completed high school. There were in addition several 
hundred non-English speaking personnel, Puerto Ricans 
and Katusa’s (Korean Attached To United States 
Army ). 

The Army desired that all its men have at least a 
fifth grade education ; all non-commissioned officers have 
eight years education or the equivalency thereof; and 
all officers obtain at least a level of two years college. 
Also, the Army wanted its men of different nationalities 
and linguistic abilities to have a common bond through 
a workable knowledge of English. | 


Ambitious Goal 


Educationally this was an ambitious goal for the 
Army and it required a school from the first grade 
through the second year of college. For the Wolf- 
hounds such a school was constructed by battalions and 
broken down to the separate companies, each company 
capable of serving men in other companies. Each 
battalion in turn would interrelate its activities to mutual 
advantage with other battalions. All would correlate 
with the regimental headquarters. Spread out over 
forty-five square miles of rugged country this became 
quite a system. 

Commanders gave their full support and interest to 
the program. Things suddenly began to happen. Quon- 
sets were obtained for classrooms and quickly erected 
—some at night by jeep light. Generators were pro- 
cured which brought electrical power and light to many 
areas. “Know how” by men who, in many cases, never 
saw the inside of a high school classroom, rigged 
together mechanical contraptions that would shock state- 
side engineers, but which gave light at night. 


Program Sparkled 


Books were harvested from all over South Korea; 
they were requisitioned from USAFI Japan. A frater- 
nal organization in a mid-western state sent a soap box 
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full of primers that were to become well thumbed. 
_Lumber for furniture, plywood and black paint for 
chalk boards soon became part of every company area. 
Instructors were assembled from the troops themselves. 
Here the program sparkled. 

Next to the Troop Education NCO the most import- 
ant man in the machine was the instructor, the man 
The Wolfhounds 
were blessed with a wealth of men who were capable 
to teach. 


who conducted classroom activity. 


They were selected as teachers for their 
knowledge of a particular subject and their ability to put 
that subject across to their students. 


Use Made of Professional Teachers 


Professional teachers with high school and college 
experience—serving their country in a different way— 
came forth to offer their time and energy. They were 
briskly involved into the program. Classes were 
scheduled during the day for men in the critical cate- 
gories. Evening classes were arranged for men who 
wanted high school or college studies. 

The regimental surgeon presented a course in col- 
lege biology. A lieutenant who was born in Japan— 
his father was head of the Far East Bureau of the 
State Department at the time—gave a course in Japan- 
ese language that included a great amount of intimately 
gained information of the history and culture of Japan. 
It is notable, too, that this lieutenant during the war 
made several patrols, the mission of each was success- 
fully accomplished, and in so doing he did not lose one 
man. A former professor of Spanish at the University 
of Colorado taught his subject, while an associate pro- 
fessor of English at Illinois University gave his. An 
electrical engineer from the University of Wisconsin 
taught radio and the slide rule. Logic was expounded 
by a lecturer of Seton Hall. The regimental stenog- 
rapher gave lessons in typing and shorthand. One of 
the pilots from the nearby airstrip provided elements of 
aeronautics, giving each of his students a flight in an 
aircraft, allowing them the chance to “feel” the stick. 
History, mathematics, the physical sciences, business 
law, psychology and philosophy were other courses of- 
fered regularly in each of the battalions. 


Work Accredited 


The men who taught these courses were well qualified 
in their fields and attracted many students. The Army 
paid its instructors, according to their backgrounds, 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per hour. Elementary classes were 
usually conducted during the day for four hours, five 
days a week. High school and college courses were 
given two hours per night, two nights per week for a 
period of eight to sixteen weeks, depending upon the 
nature of the subject. All work was accredited by the 
American Council on Education. ; 

One of the most popular and successful courses, 
certainly typical of the rest, was developed in auto- 
mechanics by a man who never experienced life in the 
ivy covered atmosphere of college. He was a private 























in one of the battalion motor pools; he had worked for 


General Motors for four years, having had-his own 


service garage for Pontiac in Pittsburgh for four years 
prior to entering the Army. 


His first class met in a mess hall, which was a tent. ~ 


It was a cold winter’s night. There was snow on the 
ground. He had no motors for demonstration pur- 
poses. Light came from two half-burned candles. The 


students sat with their steel pots and rifles close at hand. 


Mechanic Proved to Be Natural Born Teacher 


Before the next class was held the company com- 
mander and battalion commander went to work helping 
the private obtain an old jeep motor. This was cleaned 
and its parts painted. The mess sergeant supervised 
the construction of a quonset. Somebody supplied a 
“generator.” When the students met for the second 
time, pleasure shown on their faces. They were proud. 
Their desire for learning increased. The private did 
not disappoint them. He was a natural born teacher, a 
rare soul. Not only did he inform the men how to 
dismantle a motor, repair it, and put it back together 
again, but he continually injected tidbits on how to start 
a business. 


Efficiency Upped 600% 


Within the ensuing eight weeks, due to the new 
class, the efficiency of the motor pool was said by the 
battalion commander to have increased six-hundred per- 
cent. A fact to be warmly applauded by the taxpayers. 
The men became so interested in their motors they 
used tooth brushes to clean around the spark plugs. Lift- 
ing a hood of a vehicle on a spot inspection was like 
looking into a dispiay window at Tiffany’s. 

How many men were to return to civilian life and 
have their own service stations or work in good motor 
shops because of the experience they gained by attend- 
ing this class is an unknown factor. We know the 
private benefited from his work, for in time he was 
elevated through the ranks to sergeant first class. His 
responsibilities increased and he was put in charge of 
the battalion motor pool. His MOS—Military Occupa- 
tion Specialty—was changed from infantry man to 
machinist. Doubtless, his success bolstered his spirits 
and brightened his future. The Army’s efficiency in- 
creased. It follows that our country benefited. 


Questions After Scheduled Classes 


It was not unusual to have a soldier teacher remain 
with his students answering their questions for two or 
more hours after his regularly scheduled class, even 
though everybody had to get up at five-thirty in the 
morning. Many times, while in the field, the instructors 
would be asked to explain a point or issue clouded with 
“mystery.” 

Digging a ditch, laying barbed wire, setting up a 
machine gun position were all part of the day’s work. 
When the “Sarge” called for a ten-minute break, it be- 
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came customary to see various textbooks appear from 
beneath folds of clothing to be perused. 


Correspondence Courses, Too 

> Men who were unable to attend group study classes 
were encouraged to enroll in USAFI correspondence 
and self-teaching courses. USAFI is the largest cor- 
respondence school in the world, and enjoys the greatest 
percentage of successful completions. From a galaxy of 
over three-hundred-and-fifty subjects for an initial regis- 
tration fee of two dollars, a man selected one or two 
courses appropriate to his educational standings. 
USAFI sent textbooks, study guides, and visual aids to 
the student. They became his permanent property. 

If a Wolfhound decided on a correspondence course, 
he would send his lessons to his own teacher in Camp 
Drake, Japan. The lessons would be read, graded and 
returned with little notations. Student and teacher 
often became fast friends through this personal relation- 
ship carried on through the mails. Obviously, the two 
people realized it was unlikely they would ever see each 
other. A self-teaching course is just what the name 
implies. The student teaches himself. To augment 
the correspondence and self-teaching students, study 
halls were set up with qualified proctors available to 
render assistance if necessary. 


Extension Plan 


The education program of the 27th Regiment was 
enhanced with the University of California Extension 
Plan, which brought the college to the student. Teachers 
on the University of California and other comparable 
faculties volunteered to go to the Far East and present 
their particular fields of study. Courses offered were 
those which satisfy requirements of the first two years 
in the college of letters and science of the University 
of California. 

The California program in the Far East evolved 
from the strong desire of the armed services to pro- 
vide college level training for men on duty overseas 
and from the willingness of the university to cooperate 
in presenting appropriate extension classes. 

The length of each California course was eight weeks, 
with classes scheduled two nights per week, three hours 
per night. Financial aid was given by the Government, 
which subsidized seventy-five percent of the student’s 
tuition. High standards of instruction and student per- 
formance were maintained. Those men in uniform who 
enrolled in a University of California course were con- 
sidered as on-campus students. They were as much 
a part of the California undergraduate body as though 
they traversed the Berkeley campus. There was the ex- 
ception, of course, that they were in Korea. 


Tests Administered 


Credit received was three semester hours. The Uni- 
versity of California professors administered their own 
tests. For the other group study classes as well as 
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correspondence and self-teaching courses, end of course 
tests were provided by USAFI. The American Council 
on Education recommended academic or vocational 
credit for the various subjects upon successful comple- 
tion; its recommendations were ordinarily accepted by 
the high schools and colleges of America. 

USAFI also provided achievement and general edu- 
cational development tests. The achievement tests were 
invaluable in their assistance in elementary grade place- 
ment for the men who left school at an early age many 
years ago. The men appreciated learning where they 
stood in the fundamental skills of reading, arithmetic, 
and language. Through the tests they could deter- 
mine their progress during or following training in the 
program. Good soldiers, they planned their educational 
activities accordingly. 

The general educational development tests were con- 
structed in two batteries, one for use at the high school 
level, the other at the level of first-year college. 


Diplomas or Equivalency Certificates 


The man who took and passed successfully the high 
school GED tests was considered having the equivalent 
of a general high school education. It was possible 
for him to get a diploma or equivalency certificate from 
his home high school or his home state department of 
education. In the case of an alien, or one who has 
met all the requirements of his state and has been re- 
fused a diploma, application could be made to the 
Army’s dependent school in the Far East, the Ameri- 
can Narimasu High School in Tokyo, Japan. 

College level GED tests are intended primarily to 
determine whether or not the individual tested is as 
capable of carrying on advanced college work as the 
student who has taken certain broad introductory or 
survey courses generally offered in the first two years of 
the liberal arts college, or has reached the same level of 
general educational development as the -tudent who 
has had such survey courses. 


Tests Given Security 


All these tests were handled with the military securi- 
ty classification of Confidential. Stored in a safe, they 
were logged out by the man who administered them ; he 
in turn logged them out to each individual tested. After 
the test was completed it was returned to the proctor 
by the student and logged in. At the end of the day 
all tests were logged into the safe. Every evening, 
before the regimental office, the officer in charge checked 
each test to see that it was complete and unmarked. 
Once a. month a disinterested officer was assigned to 
inventory all the tests. 

In. the event a test was lost all testing would be 
suspended. The Army would then engage in a full 
scale investigation. Testing would continue only when 
top security of the tests was assured. Placing such 
high value on the tests maintained their validity. 
Certain recommendations have been made by the 
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AEC as to the passing scores which might be used for 
the GED tests, but the individual schools (or groups of 
schools) must determine for themselves what critical 
scores on the individual tests, or what average score 
on all the tests, or both, the serviceman must exceed 
for high school or college credit. 


Future Value of Tests to the Men 


Among the many other possible uses of these tests, 
one in particular deserves special mention. With vet- 
erans who have no plans for further formal educational 
training, these tests can indicate to their prospective 
employers the extent to which they have attained the 
equivalent of a high school or college education. Definite 
educational requirements are most nearly always set for 
specific positions. In consideration of this and the 
tendency to make increasing use of test results in 
selecting employees, use of the tests of general educa- 
tional development may well prove of first importance 
to a large proportion of war service persons tested. 

Such a person was a sergeant in one of the line 
companies. He approached the advisor one afternoon 
on a hilltop overlooking the DMZ and in a soft-spoken, 
easygoing fashion said to him, (he is quoted verbatim), 
“Tm twenty-eight years of age. When I was in the 
third grade my father died. I was forced to leave 
school and work on the farm to help support the family. 
I never had the opportunity to return. 

“T can’t read. And I can’t write. What I want to do 
now more than anything else in the world is to be 
able to read my own letters from home and write home 
my own answers.” 


Considered “Number One” 

Twenty-eight years of age. A sergeant. He could 
not read. He could not write. He could speak a decent 
English sentence. He spoke the language beautifully. 
After they parted, the advisor asked a few questions 
of other men and learned that the company commander 
depended upon this sergeant more than anybody else 
under his command. Every man in the outfit, Katusa, 
Puerto Rican, and American considered the sergeant as 
“Number One,” which in Korea is quite a compliment. 
During the last days of the fighting in the Kumwa- 
Chorwon Valley twenty-two men of this company were 
pinned down ; the commander was forced to cross them 
off the books for lost. He was not able to get a patrol 
out in time to help them. Neither company on either 
side was able to muster aid for the ill-fated crew. 

It is difficult to understand why men do such things, 
but the Sergeant picked up the barrel of a machine 
gun after wrapping his body with belts of ammunition 
and raced across eighteen hundred yards of hell. His 
flight could have seemed like a slim ray of sunlight 
cutting through a turbulent storm to those men who 
were pinned down. They must have raced every foot 
of the way with him, watching their lives hang in the 
balance. 















Educated, But Illiterate 


The Sergeant’s action saved their lives. The Army 
awarded him the Bronze Star. But he could not read. 
He could not write. Yet, here was an educated man. 
He proved it by the way he lived. Not only did he 
take care of people at home, he took care of people 
on the field of. battle. He knew his job; he did it 
well. When the chips were down and extraordinary 
performance was needed, he came through. 

In two weeks, what twenty years of living in the 
world did not do for him this program did; he wrote 
home his first letter. It was not a missive full of 
hyperbole and verbosity. It was a little note that con- 
tained on paper the deep love that he had for his family 
in his mind and in his heart. Also, postscript invoked 
his hopes to get home soon. 

Posting the letter the Sergeant was like a boy at his 
first Christmas. Every man in the company knew about 
his achievement and they were happy for him. Imagine 
the joy of his family, however, when they received that 
first epistle. 


Qualified for H. S$. Diploma 


The Sergeant continued his education. He went to 
classes at night. He read as often as he could during 
the days that followed. An inspiration to his comrades, 
in four months he qualified for a high school diploma 
by taking and passing the high school GED tests. 
Amazing? Perhaps, still one must remember that here 
was an educated man with a will to accomplish a certain 
goal. A man who knew how to speak his language. 

It took a lot of grace for the Sergeant to face an- 
other man and state he could not read nor write. Surely, 
it is a two-fisted program with strength and goodness 
that can help a man do what he wants to do more than 
anything else in the world. 

Because of Troop Education the life of that Ser- 
geant has changed The course traveled by his family 
has changed. The Army has improved due to his im- 
provement. The country will benefit from the talents 
and qualities of this American. 


Common Occurrence 


How many times has this occurred? How many men 
throughout the great expanse of the Army organization 
has made progress through educational achievement? 
It happens every day. When the Program in the Wolf- 
hound was six months old, it enjoyed recognition as a 
bona fide part of regimental life. It had blended into 
the mission ; it was geared for the man in the field. 

In broad terms the following is offered as an indica- 
tion of the Program’s influence for this six months 
period: Over nine hundred men elevated themselves 
above the basic area, nearly five hundred men passed 
through the intermediate category, approximately four 
hundred Wolfhounds received their high school di- 
plomas or equivalency certificates, and twe hundred men 
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began college. More than twenty-six hundred end-of- 
course, achievement, and educational development tests 
were administered. 

In Washington the Department of the Army asserts 
that the Far East Command today has greater participa- 
tion in Troop Education than any other command in 
the world. The Far East Command considers its pro- 
gram in Korea its most productive. The Wolfhounds 
admit they merely live up to their tradition. 


Graduation Ceremony, Too 


Celebrating its semi-annual birthday the Troop Edu- 
cation Program of the 27th Infantry Regiment held its 
first high school graduation—the first to be held in 
Eighth Army. Twenty-one soldier graduates were avail- 
able to participate in the commencement. The Regi- 
mental Band was cn hand to render “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstances.” The commanding general of the 25th 
Lightning Division presented the diplomas and ad- 
dressed the graduates. Introducing the general, the 
regimental commander observed that “This is just an- 
other of many firsts of which the Wolfhounds can boast. 
We make a habit of being first.” 

Yes, the men of the 27th were among the first who 
ran the course of the new program of education in 
Korea, realizing, in a measure, the goal which they set 
for themselves. Their presence at that high school 
graduation exemplified an improvement of themselves 
individually, an increase in the quality of the Army as 
a whole, and an augmentation of their worth to our 
country. They typified the work being done in every 
other unit of the Army. They justified the Army's 
feeling that education and balance achieved through 


education will provide a saner aspect toward our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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communities, yet they are children emotionally deprived, 
and desperately need to be part of the world, to learn 
how to give to it and to take from it. From the very 
beginning, we ought to prepare the child for discharge 
by socializing the student’s occupations within the frame- 
work of the reeducational program, assisting her to 
“keep in touch” with the home, the school, the Church, 
and the community. The erring child has the right to 
be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not so- 
ciety’s outcast. 

Sister Euphrasia’s paper outlines in full detail the 
process of reeducation. There are traditional problems 
whose solution demand the ministrations of a trained 
social werker. This social worker must make sure that 
the child when placed in a home remains firmly on the 
path to good citizenship in both worlds. “The develop- 
ment of an independent conscience is one of the chief 
aims of reeducation, and we must help youth to deter- 
(Continued on page 599) 
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"BY SISTER MARY OLIVE, O.5.F. 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 





«ieee more than ever before, there is widespread 
interest in reshaping the curriculum. In a broad 
sense, curriculum includes all planned activities for 
which the school assumes responsibility. The word uni- 
fied was chosen to describe the curriculum because the 
term embraces the so-called “core,” “fused,” and “inte- 
grated” types, all of which are based upon the idea that 
educational experiences are related and, as such, have 
significance only in proportion as they tend toward the 
fulfillment of man’s immediate needs and the attainment 
of his final destiny. 













Every curriculum is based on a philosophy of life. 
For us as Catholics the direction is simple and logical. 
Since man is dependent on God for his very existence 
and continuous preservation, for all his gifts whether 
material, spiritual, or supernatural, God must be the cen- 
ter of his life activities. The individual dignity of the 
human person must be respected because this dignity 
arises from his creation in God’s image and his redemp- 
tion in Christ, and becaus> by grace every human being 
becomes a member of ‘ne Mystical Body of Christ on 
earth and a potential saint of heaven. 

















Meet Pupil Needs 


With this brief survey of the scope of the curriculum 
can we say that we know, or at least try to know, the 
nature of the child, his needs, and interests? Do we 
acquaint ourselves with every phase of the curriculum 
and, in particular, with the relationship of our special 
subject, music, to the curriculum as a whole? Are we 
willing to adapt our courses and methods to meet the 
personal, economic, social, and religious needs of our 
pupils and to attain the common ends agreed upon by all 
members of the staff? 






















After the ends have been determined, the next step 
is to select the educational experiences by means of 
which these goals may be achieved. It is relatively easy 
to find a variety of experiences which are desirable, but 
a mere collection of activities is not adequate. If the 
full purposes of education are to be realized, the total 
learning experience pattern should possess an inherent 
unity and integrity. Each experience should fit into a 
larger whole and support the over-all conception of the 
kind of living the school should foster. According to 
Catholic philosophy every school experience should be 
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MUSIC IN A UNIFIED CURRICULUM 


Guiding Principles and Current Trends 





designed to bring the child closer to Christ here and 
hereafter. 


Correlation with Three Areas 


Music correlates primarily with the curricular areas 
of religion, social studies, and language arts. It would 
seem that it is correct to speak of current programs as 
correlations for the purpose of integration. The teacher 
correlates; the child integrates. The teacher sets the 
environment by pointing out associations and mutual 
understandings among subjects; the child himself dis- 
covers the relationship and makes oneness from his 
total experiences. 

Naturally, religion is the core of the entire curricu- 
lum. The present tendency in religion is to teach doc- 
trine within the framework of the historical life of 
Christ, the Mystical Body of Christ, and the liturgy. 
And how intimately music is associated with the liturgy! 
The Church knows the power of music, and therefore 
she has made it the accompaniment of prayer. Pope 
Saint Pius X in his Moto Proprio gave us this prin- 
ciple: “Sacred music being a complementary part of 
the solemn liturgy, participates in the general scope of 
the liturgy, which is the glory of God and the sanctifi- 
cation and edification of the faithful.”! The study of 
music, however, as an adjunct to the worship of God 
in the Catholic Church, if it is to be properly centered, 
begins by focusing attention squarely on the end, rather 
than on the means—music. It is evident that music has 
a sacred trust in its function at sacrificial worship, when 
man formally acknowledges his true status in regard to 
His Maker under the fourfold order of adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, and petition. Whenever church 
music draws attention to itself, it hinders rather than 
fulfills its purpose in the liturgy of directing the wor- 
shiper’s thoughts to God. 


Church Music 

If the Mass is the holiest of all actions, the Mass 
music, in keeping with its setting, must be holy. The 
essential qualities of church music, as stated in the 
Motu Proprio, are: holiness, goodness of form or true 


‘Pope Saint Pius X, “Motu Proprio,” Approved List of 
Church Music for the Archdiocese of Dubuque, ed. Archdiocesan 
Music Commission. (Dubuque: Columbia College Press, 1938), 
p. 26. 
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art, and universality. These characteristics are found 
exemplified most perfectly in Gregorian chant. Can any 
one of us music teachers, then, fail to use the official 
music of the Church? Do we provide opportunities 
for every Catholic boy and girl to participate in the 
liturgy through singing? In his program of re-estab- 
lishing all things in Christ, Pope Saint Pius X has 
shown us the way to grow in the true Christian spirit: 
“Before everything else it is necessary to provide for 
the sanctity and dignity of the temple where the faith- 
ful assemble for no other purpose than that of acquiring 
this spirit from its primary and indispensable fount, that 
is, the active participation in the most sacred mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’”? 
The chant is ours; will we use it to give glory to God, 
for whom it was created? 

The social studies constitute another curricular area 
with which music may be correlated. Music as a part 
of everyday life begins with the child’s singing in the 
family circle and continues through his school life in 
group life, not only in its social aspects, but also, as we 
have just seen, in the worship of God. 


Folk Music and Social Studies 


Folk music, as expressed in song and dance, serves 
as a means of knowing and understanding the culture 
of our own and other lands. About fifty per cent of 
the material in music textbooks is folk material, an in- 
valuable source from which the alert teacher may select 
songs to reinforce the facts presented in history and 
geography. American life may be studied through its 
songs—national and patriotic songs, Indian and cow- 
boy songs, Negro spirituals and plantation songs, moun- 
taineer and work songs, sea chanteys and ballads.* If 
the background of these songs is studied, what a vivid 
picture we have of American life through its various 
stages of history! 

From a study of our own country, boys and girls 
may cross the boundaries of time and space to other 
lands, there to study the characteristics of other peoples 
in national songs and dances, finding in them a reflection 
of their own lives. Music binds men together. With 
the medium of music we are enabled to promote God’s 
law of universal charity, wherein man transcends any 
prejudices arising from difference in race, nationality, 
creed, or social and economic status in society. 


Music and Language 


How does music compare with language as a com- 
munication art® There are a number of comparisons 
which may be made between language and music. Ob- 
viously, the common grounds for these comparisons are : 
ideas, which may be either defined or merely suggested ; 
the use of the imagination, which may find expression 
in word or sound pictures; tempo, accent, rhythm, and 
meter, which determine movement in both language and 
music; pitch and inflection, as they are found in speech 
and music to heighten emotional effects; melody and 
euphony, which are essential elements for smooth, flow- 


ing lines in music and poetry; dynamics and phrase 
contours, which are necessary for interpreting the liter- 
ary or musical ideas of the respective author or com- 
poser; and finally, the style and structural plan, which 
may be examined in the various types of poetry and 
musical compositions, such as, the ballad, the art song. 


Points of Difference 


Between the sister arts of music and language we 
have points of resemblance which, however, do not ex- 
clude but rather emphasize points of difference. The 
medium of language is explicit, expressing and com- 
municating feeling and thought; the medium of music 
is implicit, only suggesting ideas and moods but a potent 
means of intensifying the emotions, the chief of which 
is love. The Dominican, Charles-Damian Boulogne, 
sums up the basic distinction between language and 
music in this manner. Speech is precious in translating 
clear and vital thought, that which a man can know and 
explain about himself and others, but its very precision 
makes it unsuitable for profound confidences. Beyond 
speech, and completing it, is music. It is the direct and 
instinctive expression of the emotions. 

“Speech and song! They are two great means by 
which men confide in one another, two social ties which, 
when the voice interprets them, permit minds to com- 
municate, souls to unite, and love to be realized and to 
speak.’’$ 

Man seeks God in truth, goodness, and beauty; to 
find God through beauty belongs in a special manner to 
the area of the fine arts. It is here that music comes 
into its rightful place in Catholic education. As Mon- 
signor Quigley points out in an editorial of Musart, 
“Man is not wholly integrated or wholly educated unless 
his intellective, volitional and emotional powers develop 
concurrently and in balance.”4 Just as the object of 
intellectual education is truth; and the object of moral 
education is goodness; so the object of aesthetic educa- 
tion is beauty. 


Establish Proper Control 


One of the specific functions of aesthetic education is 
to direct and guide pupils in acquiring a correct appre- 
ciation of beauty in the treasures of art, literature, 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and music. While these 
objects stimulate feelings and emotions which are pleas- 
ing, the resulting affective states (feelings, emotions, 
and sentiments) must be brought under the complete 
control of the intellect and will. Aesthetic education 
tries to establish this proper control, direction, refine- 
ment, and enrichment of emotions. As the child comes 
to a better understanding of the finer things in life, he 


* The Enrichments Records incorporate such in their dramati- 
zations of segments of United States history. 

* Pope Saint Pius X, “Motu Proprio,” All Things in Christ, 
Selected Encyclicals and Documents of Saint Pius X, ed. Rev. 
Vincent A. Yzermans. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, 1954), p. 200. 

*Charles-Damian Boulogne, My Friends the Senses, trans. 
Jane Howes. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1953), p. 69. 
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in turn sees that they are but expressions of the infinite 
beauty of God. 


Rich and Varied Program 


If democratic ideals prompt MENC to advocate 
“Music for every child,” certainly then the Catholic 
philosophy of education does not permit a policy of 
selection and elimination when it is a question of school 
music. The elementary school is not the place for spe- 
cialization ; schools of music exist for that purpose. It 
is our duty to provide a rich and varied program of 
musical experiences—including singing, rhythms, listen- 
ing, playing, and creative activities—so that each child 
will derive some satisfaction according to his God-given 
talent. 

To achieve these goals requires the cooperation of 
the entire staff—the superintendent, the principal, the 
classroom teacher, and the music specialist—but does it 
not seem that the classroom teacher is the keystone in 
this curricular structure? With sympathetic under- 
standing, encouragement, guidance, and kindly assist- 
ance from the music teacher, every competent classroom 
teacher will find ways of bringing meaningful musical 
experiences to the boys and girls in her room. 

May the purpose for which God created man be our 
guiding principle in training the minds and hearts of 
youth to reach God, who is all-truth, infinite goodness, 
and beauty itself. Let us ask through the intercession 
of the glorious Virgin Mother of God, Mary, most holy 
so to live and so to teach, that we may magnify the 
Lord, now and for all eternity, in songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. 





*Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, “Preludes,” Musart 
(January 1954), p. 26. 


Role of Family Living 
(Continued from page 590) 


girls to understand themselves and others, to recognize 
problems peculiar to their particular family and en- 
courage them to solve some of those problems and 
thereby effect a better family unit. Thus, family life 
education will promote better family life today as well 
as insure it for the future. 

Family life education is not an attempt to add 
something new to an already overcrowded schedule; it 
is not an aim to introduce a more alluring, perhaps, 
and less intellectual subject to the curriculum! Rather, 
it is a long overdue response to the plea made in the 
encyclicals of Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII and 
recently reiterated in the recommendation of our Ameri- 
can hierarchy. 


Will Have Developed Proper Attitudes 


Certainly, an adolescent mind, equipped with the 
knowledge gained in the study of the standard high 
school subjects and enriched by the study of the prin- 
ciples of family life education, will be better prepared 
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“with ideals, attitudes, and understandings” to fulfill the 
obligations resting on youth today to go forth men and 
women so trained that the Christian home is assured! 
Thus specially trained for their all-important role, youth 
will develop proper attitudes toward Christian marriage, 
will be potential builders of stabilizing foundations in 
the modern world of romance, and will pattern family 
life according to Pope Pius XII’s definition of a family: 
“a temple of love, a temple of God in the strength of 
its union . . . the bulwark of the happiness and security 
of society !” 


The NCEA in Atlantic City 
(Continued from page 506) 

mine what constitutes morality, integrity, and honor. 
In working toward this end, let us recognize that those 
in the field of special education and social work are today 
confronted with pressures and responsibilities that ine- 
vitably must lead to a partial reconstruction of the pro- 
grams now in operation. The purpose of the transi- 
tional touchback is not to function as a separate entity, 


but rather to serve as an integrating force, thus enrich- 
ing the entire service offered by the reeducation center.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


In the resolutions adopted at the closing general meet- 
ing, the NCEA reassert their allegiance to the principles 
of Catholic education and plan deliberately to make them 
operative in all their educational endeavors; pledge their 
cooperation with the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation as a broadly conceived study of education, and 
encourage their members to participate as actively as 
possible in the various conferences, that the educational 
needs of all American children may receive full and ade- 
quate attention; pursue vigorously their role in Ameri- 
can education and intensify their efforts at every level 
to serve our nation under God through our schools; 
reaffirm their policy of insistence upon the necessity of 
adequately prepared teachers on eyery level of Catholic 
education, and strongly urge that no teacher be sent into 
the classroom until he or she is prepared educationally, 
professionally, and religiously for this sublime task; 
give expression of their appreciation to all who have 
contributed to this phenomenal growth: to the bishops 
and clergy, to the army of devoted Religious, to the 
corps of lay teachers, now numbering one in eight on 
our teaching staffs, and to the millions of our Catholic 
people who generously supply the sinews and strength 
to implement our enterprise; and extend to their perse- 
cuted fellow Catholics in all parts of the world the hand 
of sympathy and the help of prayer. 

The full text of all papers, discussions, and panels will 
be published in the August Bulletin of the NCEA. 
Every member of the Association receives a copy of this 
Bulletin. Are you a member? For further informa- 
tion, write the Office of the Secretary-General, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
































































































































































































































































































LOCATION 


Saint Mary's College is one mile north of South Bend, Indiana, 
and one mile west of the University of Notre Dame, on 36 
acres of landscaped campus, with 238 adjoining acres along the 
St. Joseph River. Major railroads, bus lines and air lines have 
stations in South Bend. Address communications to Director 
of Admissions, St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 

Saint Mary’s College is accredited by the North Central Assn, 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Indiana State 
Board of Education. The basic program in the School of Nurs- 
ing is recognized by the National Nursing Accrediting Service 
The College holds membership in the American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Women, the American Council on Education, the Assn. 
of American Colleges, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the National Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, the National Catholic Educational Assn., the National 
Education Assn., and. the National Commission on Accredita- 
tion. The basic program in the School of Nursing is a mem- 
ber of the National League for Nursing, Department of Bac- 
calaureate and Higher Degree Programs. 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


\ Catholic college for women, resident and day, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Established 
in 1844, Saint Mary’s became a degree-granting insti 
tution of higher learning in 18908. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Saint Mary’s College is dedicated to the whole girl, to what 
she is and what she can become. Its policies are directed to 
the ideal of intelligent womanhood, embracing a fourfold dis- 
cipline based on a fourfold need: physical, intellectual, social, 
religious. Physical training cares for the health and recreational 
life of the girl in and out of school. Intellectual training is the 
end, the special function of the college, by which it seeks to 
teach the student to think. Social training is an asset which 
prepares her to live graciously with others. The student, in 
every process of her education, lives in and for God, and reli- 
gious training qualifies her for the fullness of that life. 

This fourfold training prepares her for complete and potentially 
perfect womanhood, training her to be a normal, useful, intelli- 
gent, reverent member of her parish, her community. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of the Holy Cross, priests, and lay professors. 


LIBRARY 


51,525 volumes, 400 current periodicals. 
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DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (English, Classical Languages, Modern For- 
eign Languages, Art, Commerce, History, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Sociology, Speech and Drama, Theology, Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics.) 


Bachelor of Science (Natural Sciences, Biology and Chemistry, 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics, Nutrition, Nursing, Ele- 
mentary Education. ) 


Bachelor of Music (in organ, piano, stringed instrument, theory 
and composition, voice.) The Bachelor of Arts with a major in 
music is also offered. 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


I. Language and Literature, including the departments of Lan- 
guages, Speech and Drama. II. Fine Arts, including depart- 
ments of Art and Music. ILL. Science and Mathematics. IV. 
Philosophy. V. Theology. VI. Education. VII. Home Eco- 
nomics. VIII. Nursing. 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman Orientation Program, Guidance 
Program, Health Service, Retreats, Lectures, Formal and In- 
formal Functions, Intercollegiate events with the University of 
Notre Dame, Placement Bureau. 


College Societies and Clubs: Art Club, Columbine Dramatic 
Club, Le Cercle Jeanne d’Arc, El Club Santa Teresa, Educa- 
tion Forum, Glee Club, Schola Cantorum, Home Economics 
Club, International Relations Club,. Thomists, Vincentian 
Nurses Club. 


Student Publications: Static (monthly) ; Chimes (quarterly) ; 
Blue Mantle (annual). 


Athletic Program: Women’s Recreational Association: sea- 
sonal sports and activities indoors and outdoors. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Application blank and information about the college may be 
obtained by writing to the Director of Admissions, St. Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Graduation from an accredited high school; 2) unqualified 
recommendation for college from the high-school principal; 3) 
scholastic rank in the upper half of the high-school class; 4) 
satisfactory performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test given 
by the College Entrance Examination Board, whose offices are 
a) P. O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J., and b) P. O. Box 9806, 
Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles, California. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition $450.00 
Board LOCdeenwus ° ; 750.00 
ree to 500.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several scholarships are available annually. The college also 
offers a limited number of expenses-reducing positions for 
students of high scholarship and character who need such finan- 
cial assistance. 


Illustrations: (circle) in the laboratory; (top, left to right) 
between classes; partial aerial view of campus (1. gymnasium; 
2. Administration building; 3. chapel; 4. novitiate; 5. convent; 
6. Freshman residence hall; 7. home economics house; 8. site 
for new Fine Arts and Auditorium Building; 9. upperclassman 
residence, classrooms, dining hall; 10. lake; 11. library; science 
building) ; formal week end; Glee Club; (bottom, left to right) 
nursing program; practice-teaching ; art class; sports program; 
Commencement; (below) fans of brother-institution, Notre 
Dame University. 
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Behavior and Misbehavior. By James 
L. Hymes, Jr. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pages 140; 
cloth, $3; paper, $2). 

The purpose of this book is suc- 
cinctly stated in the opening para- 
graph: “This is a book about chil- 
dren. It is a book about discipline 
in our public school classrooms. It 
is a book for teachers, with sugges- 
tions on what to do and how to cope 
with classroom problems that arise.” 

The popular style in which the 
book is written facilitates reading 
without in the least detracting from 
the scientific soundness of the au- 
thor’s explanations of children’s 
behavior and misbehavior. The wise 
suggestions given to teachers are 
clearly and forcefully stated and do 
not get lost in technical jargon. The 
book as a whole is a practical, down- 
to-earth explanation of teachers’ 
problems in the handling of children. 
It is written with a warmth and hu- 
man understanding that ought to be 
contagious. 

Especially noteworthy is the dis- 
tinction made between children who 
are basically stable and children who 
are basically unstable. Effective dis- 
cipline for the one type of child will 
be ineffective with the other. In 
order to administer discipline wisely, 
a teacher must first make a diagnosis 
and determine the category to which 
the child to be disciplined belongs. 
The book delineates clearly the clues 
that tell a teacher that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with a child’s 
adjustment and it describes clearly 
and effectively the ways in which a 
teacher can help a disturbed child. 
It also describes the signs that can 
be used to assess the progress of a 
child who is receiving remedial 
treatment. 

Every teacher meets the problems 
described in this book, and every 
teacher, even the most experienced, 
will find it helpful to review the 
recommendations here given of the 
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solution of these problems. This is 
one of the few books on discipline 
that can be recommended without 
qualifications. 

SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.]J. 


Catholics in Controversy. By James 
M. O'Neill (New York: McMul- 
len Books, Inc., 1954; pages 227; 
price $3). 

In the opening pages of Catholics 
in Controversy James O’Neill writes, 
“The observation has frequently 
been made in recent years, by both 
priests and laymen who are espe- 
cially disturbed by the present cam- 
paign against American Catholics, 
that the needed answers are best 
made by members of the laity.” Mr. 
O’Neill’s book is a welcome example 
of just such answers. 

With the exception of introduc- 
tory and concluding remarks on con- 
troversy in a democracy (remarks 
along the lines of those made by 
Elmer Davis in his recent But We 
Were Born Free) Catholics in Con- 
troversy presents the thinking of a 
Catholic layman on two national 
controversial issues: The American 
Doctrine of Separation of Church 
and State (which discussion brings 
in Catholic and religious education), 
and the general problem of film, 
book, and magazine censorship in 
America. A third section of the 
book presents a Catholic’s answer to 
some of the extraordinary miscon- 
ceptions of Catholicism as stated by 
various contemporary Americans— 
most of whom should know better. 
O’Neill is careful to stress in all of 
his discussions that he is speaking as 
a citizen who is a Catholic, that he 
is speaking his own mind on Ameri- 
can problems, that he is exercising 
his right as an American and as a 
Catholic to examine some of the 
questions confronting his age and to 
pass judgment on them. 

Beneath the specific topics dis- 


cussed in Catholics in Controversy 
lie two core ideas which O’ Neill em- 
phasizes again and again. He stresses 
the right of all Americans—Catho- 
lics and non-Catholic—to use their 
freedom under the Constitution to 
fashion the kind of society in which 
they wish to live. And he brings out 
the need for truthful and informed 
discussions in the debates which are 
the texture of any democratic so- 
ciety. Mr. O’Neill is more inter- 
ested in preserving our basic free- 
doms and rights than in outlining 
any specific manner in which these 
freedoms and rights should be used. 
He is thumping for no particular leg- 
islation, for no particular group. In 
discussing the controversial inter- 
pretations of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution (“Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.”)—a discus- 
sion, incidentally which is the most 
thorough and interesting in the book 
—O’Neill argues for no particular 
federal legislation or aid of any sort 
to any or all religions. Rather, he 
argues clearly and logically for the 
fact that the Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of the Congress and 
the people to institute federal aid to 
religions on an equal basis if Con- 
gress and the people so desire. His 
argument is largely provoked, of 
course, by the McCollum decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
“To preserve Constitutional democ- 
racy,” says Mr. O'Neill, “we must 
maintain the integrity of the Consti- 
tution against all comers—even Jus- 
tices of the Supreme-Court. The 
Constitution should not be ‘inter- 
preted’ out of its legitimate meaning 
to satisfy any group, large or small.” 

Such endorsements of freedom 
and truth by a Catholic seem par- 
ticularly appropriate in the light of 
the opinions of some Americans that 
Catholics are temporal subjects of 
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the Pope, pledged to the destruction 
of the democratic system. 

If Catholics in Controversy is 
sympathetically read in non-Catholic 
circles or anti-Catholic circles it 
should succeed in clearing up some 
myths apparently current among 
non-Catholics. Anyone reading the 
book cannot fail to realize that Cath- 
olics disagree among themselves on 
almost every political, social, and 
economic question (not to mention 
the artistic!) There is no such thing 
as a Catholic political or economic 
“line.” In a sense, the statement of 
such an obvious fact should be the 
mere knocking down of a man of 
straw. Anyone who reads The 
Brooklyn Tablet and Commonweal 
will be aware of the healthy contro- 
versy prevalent among American 
Catholics on almost every sort of 
national question. But apparently, 
to judge from some of O’Neill’s cur- 
rent quotations from non-Catholic 
sources, the man of straw has flesh 
and blood. 

Catholics in Controversy should 
further serve a purpose in informed 
Catholic circles. It is no secret that 
Catholics have not taken so active 
roles in discussions and debates of 
their day as they should have. In- 
formed Catholic laymen have not 
always come forward as citizens to 
discuss and lead in matters that af- 
fect all citizens. Perhaps O'Neill 
will serve as an example to others to 
do the same as he. Perhaps the 
book, as such an example, would be 
a valuable addition to any Catholic 
college reading program. 

The book cannot be recommended 
as a model of structure or form or 
prose technique. It may be that a 
shotgun blast at many opponents 
must produce a certain amount of 
unrelated pellets; the content may 
necessitate a wideness of scope. But 
Mr. O'Neill has done little to organ- 
ize his divergent material into a 
related, coherent whole. It is dis- 
turbing when Mr. O’Neill becomes 
involved in what seem trivial disa- 
greements. Such side paths tend to 
cloud the more important general 
issues under consideration. It is a 
complex undertaking to answer sev- 
eral dozen critics on at least three or 
four different questions in one work. 
The general reader might perhaps 
profit more from a detailed presenta- 
tion of O’Neill’s positive. position— 
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a presentation such as his extended 
treatment of the First Amendment. 
In places, swamped with quotations 
by non-Catholics which O’Neill at- 
tempts to answer, Catholics in Con- 
troversy tends to read more like a 
series of unrelated notes thanaclear, 
integrated discussion leading to a 
full presentation of a thought-out 
position. The general tone of unre- 
lated rebuttals particularly evident in 
the discussions of Catholics and cen- 
sorship and the answers to cur- 
rent misinformation about Catholics 





might, if carried to an extreme, lead 
to a mere bickering that would ac- 
complish little. I do not think Mr. 
O’Neili’s book comes anywhere close 
to such « level, but a close-knit posi- 
tivism is often much more effective 
than a disjointed defense. 

The over-all merits of the book 
as a provocative presentation of a 
Catholic layman’s attitude toward 
freedom in a democracy far out- 
weigh its defects. One hopes for 
more such discussions in the future. 

Leo J. HERTZEL 
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American\ Seating 
Classroom 


Furniture 


Many desks resemble the American 
Universal Desk; many chairs, chair 
desks and tablet-arm chairs look like 
the American Envoy line—for these and 
other American Seating products have 
been copied often. The similarity ends, 
however, with appearance. American 
Seating quality, service and leadership 
stand alone. 

To schoolmen seeking the best values, 
the widespread imitation of American 
Seating products is a helpful guide— 
because it offers evidence that the engi- 
neering skill, research, testing facilities, 
and manufacturing know-how of 
American Seating Company are provid- 
ing values not equalled elsewhere. 

American Seating products are built 
to serve—not just to sell. They are often 
imitated —never excelled. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in 
beauty, comfort, durability, acousti- 
cal benefit. With or without folding 
tablet-arm. 


LI Universal Desk 


The American Seating Universal Desk 
surpasses all others by its ability to 
give best service to learning and teach- 
ing for many years at low maintenance 
cost—while saving valuable floor space. 


Envoy Desk 


The American Seating Envoy Desk 
eliminates squeaks, loase joints, objec- 
tionable bracing, sharp protrusions. 
Equipped with all-purpose bookguard 
on occupant’s right. 


FLCC ML 


Wor.p’s LEADER IN PuBLic SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 


FOLDING CHAIRS. 





Illustrated at left is 
MOORE Style A44, 
shown in Koda- 
chrome in the new 
MOORE catalog. 


GYM SUITS 


.-- BY MOORE 


Little girls and big girls . . . in elemen- 
tary, high schools and colleges the 
country over . .. look their best and do 
their best in MOORE Gymwear. 


That’s because MOORE Gymwear doesn’t 
look like the so-called gymsuit at all. 
MOORE '’s have functional styling .. . 
designed practically for vigorous exer- 
cise and training. Your girls will bene- 
fit most from your program when they 
know they are at their active and still 
attractive best. And they'll be more eas- 
ily group-controlled and group-spirited. 


Budget-priced, Sanforized and built for 
years of satisfaction in action, MOORE 
Gymwear is available in all styles: 
Tunics, Tumblers, 1-Piecers, Shorts and 
Shirts. 


Write for samples. Ask for color cata- 
log T2. 


Contact your nearest office and ware- 
house in Chicago, New York or Los 
Angeles. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and Gowns .. 
Choral Gowns 
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Sociology Theory: Its Nature and 
Growth. By Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff. (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1955; pages xv, 328; 
price $4.50). 

Two disturbing facts make this a 
book of prime importance: Sociol- 
ogy has increasingly become the 
mentor of modern political action. 
And in an almost inverse propor- 
tion, students and teachers have lost 
track of the relationship between 
ideas and theories and day-to-day 
destinies. 

The fact that history is strung to- 
gether in casual continuity has been 
almost completely neglected in mod- 
ern education. Even more ignored, 
indeed to the point of dangerous 
nescience, is the fact that what 
threads history together are ideas, 
and that if the pattern becomes tan- 
gled or obscure it reflects an intel- 
lectual ravelment. 

Mr. Timascheff’s book is a re- 
freshing departure. As he points 
out, modern sociology has become a 
science almost exclusively of facts— 
its pennons the enigmatic chart and 
graph, and its motto written in per- 
centiles. It takes a discerning stu- 
dent to recognize that behind any 
science are hypotheses and theory, 
and that the direction of any field of 
learning is determined by the too 
often nameless men who have given 
it their beliefs, and sometimes, un- 
fortunately, their prejudices. 

A pure mathematician, or a pure 
sociologist, can analyse the meaning 
of statistics and facts. Only the per- 
son who has been exposed to the 
theory of statistics can weigh their 
value. 

Mr. Timascheff has done notable 
service for an age the chief concern 
of which is freedom. The historical 
foundations of both liberty and slav- 
ery are states of mind. We have 
seen how surely the toleration of 
statism in the mind of the philoso- 
pher becomes the acceptance of stat- 
ism in the political life of nations. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the father of modern 
sociology is Auguste Comte. His 
theory that facts, phenomena, and 
method are supreme is in itself a 
blow at the study of sociological 
theory. Positivism, as it were, is a 
conceptional suicide of concept. It 
is thus anti-intellectual in the ex- 
treme. 

An objective study of the theory 











the easy-to-grasp text 
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for convert, 
sponsor and child... 


a catechism oY 
Con irmation 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


This stimulating, up-to-the- 
minute presentation contains— 


® 84 questions and answers 
(10 convenient lessons) 


Photo illustrations 


Attractive remembrance 
record 


Prayers, Bibliography 


place your order today — 
32 pp., 25c—quan. discount. 


D. Farrel Co. 


526 Marengo Avenue 


Forest Park, Illinois 
or at your local 
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of positivism cannot help convinc- 
ing a scholar of the fact that soci- 
ology has been led by theory to a 
falling away from concept. Thus a 
study of sociological theory, such as 
this book is, will help restore and 
keep the science itself a true study 
of man, rather than a study of hu- 
man abstractions. 

We have said the book is a valu- 
able asset to freedom. The reason 
is this: The study of abstract hu- 
manity has tended to put modern 
man into jail by emphasizing his 
needs and not his potentialities. That 
jail sometimes is distinguished as a 
laboratory, sometimes as a model 
village. But what is important is 
that a study of sociological theory is 
the first step in learning how this 
happens. It is thus the first step 
toward a liberation. 

The book is obviously designed 
for students of sociology who speak 
the language of the science itself. 
This reviewer feels that a similar 
book for laymen would be invaluable 
in a society where the everyday per- 
son is touched by sociological laws, 
sociological journalism, and socio- 
logical reasoning. 

Mr. Timascheff is clearly the man 
for such an effort. FRANK Morriss 


In and Out the Andes. By Sister 
Maria del Rey of Maryknoll 
(Charles Scribners Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1955; pages 281; 79 
illustrations, 5 maps; price $3.95). 
This is a book about the priests 

and sisters of Maryknoll who give 

their talents to God in the jungles 
and deserts of Central and South 

America. Sister Maria del Rey is 

observant, witty, well-informed. The 

result is an entertaining book that 
tells us what the men and women of 

Maryknoll are doing in mission fields 

that are often Catholic in name only. 
Many Catholics in the United 

States have seen the statistics which 

show the great need for priests in 

South America. But Sister Maria, a 

former reporter for the Pittsburgh 

press, makes the figures come alive 
with her first-hand observations on 

Bolivia, Chile, Peru and other coun- 

tries. Speaking of one diocese in 

Peru she says: 








Puno diocese. has a million people, prac- 
tically all baptized Catholics. It has but 
23 diocesan priests and 21 Maryknollers. 
Were it not for our priests, each of the 
23 priests would have 46,500 persons to 
serve. Many of the priests are old; some 
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are sick; nearly all are discouraged. A 
diocesan priest has a very hard row to 


hoe in South America. He is alone in 
an immense parish; he receives no sal- 
ary from his bishop. Ergo, he is forced 
to find some means of earning a living. 
Usually he turns to teaching or some other 
profession. His parishioners either can- 
not or have not yet been trained to sup- 
port him in his labors for them. Each 
parish has at least ten mission stations 
attached to it! 


Maryknoll has a plan for meeting 
this situation: the training of young 
Peruvian priests who will be afire 
with apostolic zeal to bring the Faith 











































GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 








CRAYOLA®—the uni- 
versally preferred cray- 
on. Comes in 48 colors. 
Also available in extra 
large size. 






ARTISTA® 
Water Colors 
—sensational new im- 
proved formula brilliant 
in color, effectiveness. 








ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
—highly attractive for its 
intense, velvety colors 
and great economy. 











to the furtherest recesses of their 
mountainous country. 

In some areas the big problem is 
the breakdown in family life. For 
example, in 1944 when Maryknoll 
opened its school in Siuna, Nica- 
ragua, 90% of the children regis- 
tered were illegitimate. After ten 
years of Christian influence the rate 
was.down to 66%. 

Sister Maria is a keen student of 
social problems. She describes in 
an objective way the paternalistic 
policies of the large American com- 

(Continued on page 628) 

























That’s why most schools supply their 
students with GOLD MEDAL art ma- 
terials. Time-tested, laboratory-tested, 
studio-tested and classroom-tested, 
they fully meet all quality and color 
standards of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 
















ARTISTA® 
Tempera —extensively 
used for arts and crafts projects. 
Combines effectively with 
CRAYOLA Crayon. 





GENIE HANDIPAINT™ 
—all-purpose dry color used for 
screen printing, finger, brush 
and tool painting. 





FREE Catalog containing Minimum List of 
Art Materials for All Grades—sent on re- 
quest to school administrators. Write Dept. 
CE-65. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


In 1913 St. Michael's College for men, day and resi- 
dent, became a four-year liberal arts college by an act 
of the State Legislature of Vermont. The College is 
under the auspices of the Congregation of the Fathers 
of St. Edmund. 


LOCATION 


St. Michael's College, Winooski Park, Vermont, is situated on 
a four-hundred acre campus in the suburbs of Burlington and 
Winooski. Address communications to the Director of Ad- 
missions. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 

Saint Michael’s College is a member of the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. All courses are 
approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. The College is affiliated with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and is a member of the National Commission 


We may summarize the aims of Saint Michael’s College as 
follows: 

1. To develop the student’s mind. This is the primary aim. 2. 
To foster the development of virtue and good character in the 
student by every means possible. 3. To prepare the student in 
a general way for his life’s work and to advise him on his 
vocational plans. 


FACULTY 


Members of the Congregation of the Fathers of St. Edmund 
(S.S.E.) and lay officers of instruction. 


LIBRARY 


40,000 volumes, current periodicals, microfilms, microcards, over 
one thousand recordings, transcription player with eight head- 
sets as well as loudspeaker. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


on Accrediting, of the American Association of Colleges, of 
the National Catholic Education Association and of the Na- 
tional Conference of Church Related Colleges. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 

Experience teaches that the development of the student's intel- 
lectual capacities by the discipline of the liberal arts and sci- 
ences is the very best way of preparing him for the practical 
life. Specialized training for specific occupations may be re- 
quired, but it will be made easier, quicker, more lasting, and 
more productive when founded upon liberal education. To be- 
come a resourceful person, alert and responsive to varying de- 
mands, trained for all sorts of jobs in general and perhaps for 
one field in particular, requires a preparation and a point of 
view which come only from,deep and careful self-cultivation. 
These facts are becoming more and more clearly recognized by 
medical and dental schools, by law schools, by schools of engi- 
neering, by business corporations, and even by the directors of 
military training schools. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Biology, Business Administration, Chem- 
istry, Economics, Education, English Literature, French Liter- 
ature, History, Latin Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy, Polit- 
ical Science, Sociology.) 

Associate in Arts on completion of two-year program. 

Air Force Commission on completion of AFROTC program. 


CURRICULUM 

Division of Air Science and Tactics; Departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics (Greek and Latin), Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, Education, English, History; Division ef 
Humanities; Departments of Mathematics, Modern Languages 
(German, French, Spanish), Philosophy; Division of Physics; 
Departments of Political Science, Sociology; Divisions of 
Speech, Theology; Department of Religion. 

N.B. As here distinguished, a degree may be obtained in the 
subject matter of a department; no degree may be received from 
the subject matter of a division. 
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Student Personnel Services: Air Force ROTC unit; Health 
and Guidance Services; Placement Service; Formal and In- 
formal Functions; Retreat; Freshman Orientation Program. 


College Societies and Clubs: National Federation of Catholic 
College Students unit; Newman Lyceum; Debating Club; 
Knights and Knaves (dramatics) ; French Club; Spanish Club; 
Biology Club; Philosophy Club; International Relations Club; 
Business Forum; College Band; College Choir; College Glee 
Club; Student Council. 

Athletic Program: St. Michael’s is a member of the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference, -the National Collegiate Athletic 
Assn., the Assn. of New England Colleges for Conference on 
Athletics. Intercollegiate program in basketball, baseball, ski- 


B) Graduation in upper third of graduating class with a gen- 
eral average of no less than 72%. 

N.B. When one or more of the above requisites is absent, the 
applicant may either take the College Entrance Board Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Tests, or a series of tests administered by the Col- 
lege. In this latter, should too much inconvenience be caused by 
traveling to the College for these tests, arrangements may be 
made that a responsible person in the high school administer 
them. An interview may also be required in this case. 
Two-Year Program Applicants must submit 1) certification of 
graduation from an accredited high school; 2) general average 
above that of the lowest quarter of the graduating class; 3) a 
pattern of courses designed to meet needs of two-year pro- 
gram. N.B. Failure to meet one or more of these require- 
ments allows the same privilege toward admission as above for 
the four-year program. 

Advanced Standing Applicants from other accredited colleges 
must meet all entrance and promotion requirements of the Col- 
lege. They must also present a certified statement of previous 
college work with a letter testifying to good academic standing 
and honorable dismissal. 

Special Students, those seeking no degree, may be admitted at 
the discretion of the Committee on Admissions. 
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ing, golf, tennis, sailing. Intramurals in football, softball, 
basketball. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1) Recommendations by Principal of high school or by Guid- 
ance Director. 2) Character recommendation by Pastor. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


A) Presentation of 16 units of high-school work as follows: 
English (4), Modern Foreign Language or Latin (2), Elemen- 
tary Algebra and Plane Geometry (2). Remaining 8 units from 
the following: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Intermediate Algebra, Trigonometry, Chemistry, Biology, Phy- 
sics, General Science, History, Social Science. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Scholastic Fee (includes tuition and all other 
regular fees) 
Board and Room 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships are available. Appli- 
cants must first make application for admittance and then request 
the scholarship application form. 


STUDENT AID 


Opportunities for employment are available on completion of 
freshman year to well-deserving students who are in need of 
financial assistance to meet costs. 


Illustrations: (top panels) partial aerial view of campus; 
AFROTC program; preparing College paper; in the laboratory ; 
sports program; (lower panels) religious life; in the library; 
dramatic presentation; club picnic; Glee Club. 
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Activities: Our Cultural Activities, How Catholic? By Sister Marie 
Leona, 369; Activities Make or Break your School, by Sister Mary 
Vianney, 425 

Administration, School: Civic-Community Agencies and the School, 
by Bro. Henry Ringkamp, 586 

Albright, Roger: How Near Are Our Resources! 437 

Alphonse Marie, Sister, S.S.J.: Singing to Learn, 551 

Annotated List of Selected Books: 377-391 

Apologetics (Booklist) : 377 

Army, U. S.: Minute-men with Books, by William G. Snyder, 591 

Art: Do You Teach Art? How Practical Your Ideals? By Sister 
Rita Mary, 545 

Arts: Literature and Arts (Booklist): 384 

Arts, Industrial: Role of the Cafeteria in the High School Cur- 
riculum, by Sister Elizabeth Ann, 472 

Assignments: Some Thoughts on the Teaching of Religion, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 189 

Audio-Visual Education: Aids you have accepted, by Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch, 9; Progress in Communications, Keynote address 
to CAVE, by Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, 10; Guided Missals from 
a Visual Approach, by Sister Mary Raphael, 83; Studying Audio- 
Visual, (Ed.), 105; Panel Discussions at 3rd CAVE Convention, 
139-160; A-V Techniques for Teaching Christian Social Living, 
139; Teaching Religion, by Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 150; 
Classroom Demonstrations of Teaching with A-V Materials, 154; 
Use of A-V Materials in High Schools, 207; How to Evaluate 
Films, Filmstrips, Slides, by Sister Ignatia Nestor, 212; Effective 
Use of Film Libraries, by Miss Rosemary Stepnowski, 216; Cor- 
relating Audio-Visual Materials with Textbooks, 219; Recent 
Developments in the Audio-Visual Field (Panel), 223; Devel- 
opments in Still Picture Projections, by Mr. William H. Garvey, 
223; Students Need Audio-Visuals, by Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 
235; Developments in the Educational Motion Picture, by Mr. 
Ervin Nelson, 266; Developments in Projection Screens, by Mr. 
Herchel Feldman, 268; Developments in Tape Recording, by Mr. 
Howard Marx, 269; Bi-Linguals via Audio-Visuals, by Sister 
Mary Leonarda, 393; Effective Use of Eyes and Ears in Educa- 
tion, by Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 407; Symbolic Candles, by Sis- 
ter M. Frederica Dudine, 440; Program—Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association, 4th Annual National Convention, 459; 
Shakespeare—W ithout a Garden, by Sister Mary Valentina Har- 
man, 479; Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George V. McCabe, 
493; Message of CAVE President, by Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 

621; Visible Things to Teach Invisible Truth (Address to 4th 
CAVE Convention) by Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, 585; 
Teacher Meets the A-V Producer, 622 
Aurelian Thomas, Brother, F.S.C.: Catholic Lending Libraries: 
Self-Education in Catholic Principles, 356 
Basil, Brother, F.S.C.: The Ideal Catechetical Manual, 303; Ques- 
tioning is Key to Efficient Teaching, 369 
Bender, Mr. Eric: Texthook-Correlated Film in Reading, 222 
Bennett, Mr. Howard W.: Visualizing Economics, 207 
Blankmeyer, J., O.D.: Story of Two Problems—Reading Prob- 
lems, Visual Problems, 408 
Bibliotherapy: Directed Reading, by Sister Marie Cecile, 558 
Biography (Booklist): 380 
Boland, Most Rev. Thomas A.: Visible Things to Teach Invisible 
Truth (Address to 4th CAVE Convention), 585 
Book Reports: Book Reports, with Many Specific Samples, by 
John Schroeder, 15 
Book Reviews: 
The Story of the Rosary. By Katherine Wood, 134 
The Litany of Loreto. By Richard Klaver, O.S.C., 134 
Holy Years of Mary. By Rev. William McLaughlin, O.P., 134 
Food for Better Living (Rev.). By Irene E. McDermott, 136 
The Way to Creative Writing. By Dr. Austin J. App, 137 
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Mary Speaks. By Rev. Henry P. Thiefels, C.S.Sp., 203 
Behold the Handmaid. The Story of Our Blessed Mother, Il. 
by Paul Eismann, 203 
The Apostolic Itch. By Vincent J. Giese, 203 
The Challenge. By Father Daniel C. M. Higgins, 204 
Adventure in Literature (Cardinal Newman Edition). Edited by 
Rev. Leo F. Halpin, Sr. Marie Therese, S.C., Bro. Basilian 
Richard, F.S.C., and Sister Anna Mercedes, S.C., 206 
The Spiritual Maxims of St. Francois de Sales. Ed. with an 
introduction by C. F. Kelley, 262 
The King’s Conscience. By Robert E. Deegan, 262 
Logic for Undergraduates. By Robert J. Kreycke, Ph.D., 262 
Achieving Peace of Heart. By Narciso Irala, S.J. Translated by 
Lewis Delmage, S.J., 374 ' 
The Rosary in Action. By John J. Johnson, 374 
A Guide for Social Action. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., 374 
Accent on Teaching, Experiments in General Education, Ed. by 
Sidney J. French, 433 
All Children Want To Learn: A Guide for Parents. By Lorene 
Fox, 433 
We and Our Children. By Mary Reed Newland, 488 
Teaching Every Child to Read. By Kathleen Hester, 488 
Electronics for Everyone. By Monroe Upton, 490 
The Life of Saint Dominic Savio. By Saint John Bosco, 561 
Memoria del V-Ciec. Quinto Congreso Interamericano de Edu- 
cacion Catolica, 561 
Behavior and Misbehavior. By James L. Hymes, Jr., 602 
Catholics in Controversy. By James M. O'Neill, 602 
Sociology Theory: Its Nature and Growth. By Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff, 604 
In and Out of Andes. By Sister Maria del Rey of Maryknoll, 605 
Book Week, Catholic: Christian Books: Beacons in a Troubled 
World, by Lawrence A. Leavey, 377 
Bosco, St. John: A Modern Catechist (Ed.), 405 
Brentano, Sister Mary Therese, O.S.B.: Teaching Religion, 150 
Business Education: Program of CBEA 1955 Convention (Ed.), 
513 
Business Training: Secretary for a Day—The Mary-Way, by Sis- 
ter M. Sarah, 411 
Butcher, Rev. Bernard J.: Religion Techniques, 142 
Cafeteria, School: Role of the Cafeteria in the High School Cur- 
riculum, by Sister Elizabeth Ann, 471 
Caeme, Rev. Mr. Luke, $.D.B.: Dominic Savio—A Saint for 
Recruiters, 22 
Campbell, Rt. Rev. Msgr., Paul E., A.M., Litt.D., LL.D.: Prog- 
ress in Communications, Keynote Address to CAVE, 10; Looking 
into Our New Volume, 11; Studying Audio-Visual, 105; Devel- 
oping a Fire Consciousness, 105; Choosing a School, 106; Deseg- 
regation in Schools, 175; NCEA Convention in the August 1954 
Bulletin, 175; Guiding the Reading of the Child, 176; Direc- 
tives for Parents, 233; The Adolescent Girl, 233; A White Rose 
for Mary, 285; Christian Concept of Teaching, 286; Good Pub- 
lic Relations Help Schools, 286; An Effective Outline for Teach- 
ing Religion, 349, Extending the College Opportunity, 349; The 
Approach to Catholic Action, 349; The Legion of Mary, 405; A 
Modern Catechist, 405; Atlantic City Welcomes the NCEA, 451; 
Parents and Their Duty in Sex Education, 531; School Library 
Service, 531; The NCEA (1955 Convention) #m Atlantic City. 


579 : 
Candles, Symbolic: Symbolic Candles, by Sister M. Frederica 
Dudine, 440 
Career Day: Relations with Public Schools, by St. M. Myles, 416 
Catechism: The Ideal Catechetical Manual, by Brother Basil, 303; 
An Effective Outline for Teaching Religion (Ed.), 349 
Catechists: Catholic College Catechists, a Crucial Need, by Rev. 
Richard M. McKeon, 296; A Modern Catechist (Ed.), 405 
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Character Training: Building Character Through Reading, by 
Sister Josephina, 354 

Catholic Action: Catholic College Catechists: A Crucial Need, by 
Rev. Richard M. McKeon, 296; The Approach to Catholic Ac- 
tion (Ed.), 349; Catholic Lending Libraries: Self-Education in 
Catholic Principles, by Brother Aurelian Thomas, 356; A Teach- 
er’s Tribute to Saint Pius X, by Sister M. Cornelia, 474 

Catholic Business Education Association: Program of 1955 Con- 
vention (Ed.), 513 

CAVE Association, Officers of: (Illustration), 139 

CAVE Convention, 3rd: Aids You Have Accepted, by Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, 9; Progress in Communications, Keynote ad- 
dress to CAVE, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, 10; Chi- 
cago’s Educational Welcome, by Rev. D. C. Fullmer, 10; Discus- 
sions at 3rd CAVE Convention, 139-160; Panel Discussions at 3rd 
CAVE Convention, 207-224, 214-271; Effective Use of Eyes and 
Ears in Education, by Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 407. 

CAVE Convention, 4th: Program—Catholic Audio-Visual Edu- 
cators Association, 4th Annual National Convention, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, April 13-15, 1955, 459; Visible Things to 
Teach Invisible Truth (Address to 4th CAVE Convention), by 
Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, 585; Teacher Meets the A-V 
Producer, 622 

Character Training: Directed Reading, by Sister Marie Cecile, 
555; Orchestra Project as a Problem Resolving Agent, by Sister 
Mary Immaculate Conception Coffey, 361 

Charts: Viswalizing the Life of Christ, by Brother Anthony G. 
Jansen, 563, 614 

Cheating: Problem of Classroom Humbuggery, by Sister Mary 
Eymard, 130 

Children: Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia Marie, 121 

Choral Speaking: Our Lady of Victory, a Marian Program, by 
Sister Mary Luke Nowakowski, 111 

Choral Reading: Poetry in the English Courses, by Sister Marie 
Regina, 115 

Christ, Life of: The Gospel Truth, by Miss Joy Marie Landry, 35; 
Life of Christ in Religion Course, by Brother Alan Sprenger, 
469; Visualizing the Life of Christ, by Brother Anthony G. Jan- 
sen, 563, 614 

Christmas: Before Christmas, by Sister M. Amabilis, 250 

Clothing Class, Informal: Informal Clothing Class and Discipline, 
by Sister M. Gerald Curran, 463 

Coffey, Sister Mary Immaculate Conception, R.G.S.: Orchestra 
Project as a Problem Resolving Agent, 361 

Collect of the Mass: Food for Mental Prayer: Using the Mass Col- 
lects in School, by Brother Lynn C. Leazar, 421 

College: Home Economics Graduates—A Twofold Future, by Sally 
Giltner, 31; Problems in Teaching Literature, by Mr. Leo J. 
Herzel, 182; Catholic College Catechists: A Crucial Need, by 
Rev. Richard M. McKeon, 296; Extending the College Oppor- 
tunity (Ed.), 349; Character of Dryden in the 20th Century, by 
Sister Rose Bernard, 423; The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carl P. Hensler, 466, 547; Faculty-Sponsored Career Day, by 
Anthony C. Riccio, 481; Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George 
V. McCabe, 493 

Colleges: (A complete listing) : 309-326; Men’s, 313; Women’s, 
316; Junior, 324; Coeducational, 326; Normal schools, 325; 
Universities, 309 

Colleges (Descriptive): Choosing A Catholic College Series: 
Saint Benedict College, Atchison, Kan., 32 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J., 36 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Col., 128 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., 132 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich., 196 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., 200 
Loyola University, Baltimore, 254 
Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel, Ore., 258 
St. Mary’s College of California, Cal., 311 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass., 318 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, 336 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York City, 370 
Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 426 
Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, N. J., 430 
Regis College for Men, Denver, Col., 482 
Regis College for Women, Weston, Mass., 486 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa., 552 
St. Mary’s College for Men, Winona, Minn., 556 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 600 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt., 606 

Comics, Religious: In Praise of Religious Comics, by Rev. Philip 
E. Dion, 351; Behind the “Picture Story,” by Joseph F. Schaller, 
535 

Commandments: Reviewing the Commandments with TV, by 
Sister Mary Christine, 329 

Composition: Training in Communication: Writing, by Sister 
Marie Cecile, 198 , 


Concerts, “Live”: Teaching Appreciation of Music, by Sister M. 
Bernarda, 211 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine: Catholic College Catechists: 
A Crucial Need, by Rev Richard M. McKeon, 296 

aes 5g Introducing the (Series): (See Sister Marie Angela, 
.H.M. ) 

Courtesy: Introducing the Connors (Series) : Politeness in School, 
by Sister Marie Angela, 34; Politeness in Church, by Sister 
Marie Angela, 125; Courtesy at Home, by Sister Marie Angela, 
194; Courtesy in Public Places, by Sister Marie Angela, 257; 
Politeness at Table, by Sister Marie Angela, 305; Calls and In- 
troductions, by Sister Marie Angela, 365; Sportsmanship, by 
Sister Mary Angela, 428; Politeness in Correspondence, by Sister 
Marie Angela, 480; Parties and Entertainments, by Sister Marie 
Angela, 550 

Curran, Sister M. Gerald, S.S.J.: Informal Clothing Class and 
Discipline, 463 

Current Events: Motivating Pupils in the Study of Current Events, 
by Mrs. Marjorie W. Longley, 208 

Curriculum: The Lower Ability Pupil: Is Our Curriculum Meeting 
His Needs? by Sister M. Francis Borgia, 243; Life of Christ in 
Religion Course, by Brother Alan Sprenger, 469; Role of the 
Cafeteria in the High School Curriculum, by Sister Elizabeth 
Ann, 471; Why Latin? by Sister M. Xavier Laemmle, 539; The 
Role of Family Living: Preparation for Marriage, by Sister M. 
Gretta, 589; Music in a Unified Curriculum, Guiding Principles 
and Current Trends, by Sister Mary Olive, 597 

Demonstrations: Natural Science Techniques, by Brother Frederick 
Wesbrusch, 148 

Desegregation: Desegregation in Schools (Ed.), 175 

Dion, Rev. Philip E., C.M.: In Praise of Religious Comics, 351 

Discipline: Cure-all Discipline Technique, Integral to Daily ° 
Schedule, by Sister M. Mercedes McGinnis, 25; Informal Cloth- 
ing Class and Discipline, by Sister M. Gerald Curran, 463 

Domestic and Social (Booklist): 384 

Dominic Savio, Saint: Dominic Savio: A Saint for Recruiters, by 
Rev. Mr. Luke Caeme, 22 

Dostal, Mr. John J.: Developments in Motion Picture Projec- 
tion, 265 

Dramatics: Our Cultural Activities, How Catholic? by Sister Marie 
Leona, 372 

Dramatization: Guided Missals from a Visual Approach, by Sister 
Mary Raphael, 83; Hallowe’en with the Holy, by Sister Mary 
Campion, 123; Reviewing the Commandments with TV, by 
Sister Mary Christine, 329 

Dryden, John: Character of Dryden in the 20th Century, by 
Sister Rose Bernard, 423 

Dudine, Sister M. Frederica, O.S.B.: Symbolic Candles, 440 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence: Dayton’s Negro Poet, by Brother George 
F. Kohles, 107 

Duty: The First and Greatest of Duties, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 
J. Glenn, 236 

Economics: Visualizing Economics, by Mr. Howard W. Bennett, 
207 

Education: Educational Programming for TV, by Miss Virginia 
Renaud, 157; Lay Teachers Fill a Gap, by Sister Robert Marie, 
476; Minute-men with Books, by William G. Snyder, 591 

Elementary School: The Teacher is Helped by the Supervisor, 
by Sister Josephina, 18; How Teachest Thou? by Sister M. 
Agnesine, 27; Introducing the Connors: Politeness in School, 
by Sister Marie Angela, 34; Guided Missals from a Visual 
Approach, by Sister Mary Raphael, 83; The Multi-Grade Class- 
room, by Sister Francis Pauline Gritte, 109; Our Lady of Victory, 
a Marian Program, by Sister Mary Luke Nowakowski, 111; 
Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia Marie, 121; Hal- 
lowe’en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 123; Intro- 
ducing the Conmors: Politeness in Church, by Sister Marie 
Angela, 125; Problem of Classroom Humbuggery, by Sister 
Mary Eymard, 130; Language Arts Techniques, by Sister Mary 
Esther, 139; Teaching Religion, by Sister Mary Therese Brentano, 
150; Television in Classroom Instruction, by Dr. Philip Lewis, 
154; It Works for Us! Simplified Procedures for the Elementary 
Library, by Mother Mary Celsus, 184; Some Thoughts on the 
Teaching of Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 189; 
Introducing the Connors: Courtesy at Home, by Sister Marie 
Angela, 194; Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; 
Motivating Pupils in the Study of Current Events, by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie W. Longley, 208; How to Evaluate Films, Filmstrips, Slides, 
by Sister Ignatia Nestor, 212; Correlating Audio-Visual Materials 
with Textbooks, 219; Text Book-Correlated Film in Reading, 
by Mr. Eric Bender, 222; Social Sciences, by Mr. Denis O'Shea, 
220; Before Christmas, by Sister M. Amabilis, 250; Pilgrimage 
to Mary’s Shrines, by Sister Mary Bride Gormley, 253; Intro- 
ducing the Connors: Courtesy in Public Places, by Sister Marie 
Angela, 257; Reading: Effects of Phonetic Traiming by Sister 
Mary Louis Wohleber, 287; The Role of Testing in the Guidance 
Program, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 298; Introducing the 
Connors: Politeness at Table, by Sister Marie Angela, 305; 
Reviewing the Commandments with TV, by Sister Mary Chris- 
tine, 329; Building Character Through Reading, by Sister 








Josephina, 354; Introducing the Connors: Calls and Introduc- 
tions, by Sister Marie Angela, 365; Bi-Linguals via Audio-Visuals, 
by Sister Mary Leonarda, 393; Story of Two Problems—Reading 
Problems, Visual Problems, by J. Paul Blankmeyer, 408; Intro- 
ducing the Connors: Sportsmanship, by Sister Marie Angela, 
428; Lay Teachers Fill a Gap, by Sister Robert Marie, 476; Intro- 
ducing the Connors: Politeness in Correspondence, by Sister Marie 
Angela, 480; Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary Amatora, 
533; Behind the “Picture Story,’ by Joseph G. Schaller, 535; 
Understanding the School Child Today, by Sister Annette 
Walters, 542; Introducing the Connors: Parties and Entertain- 
ments, by Sister Marie Angela, 550; Singing to Learn, by Sister 
Alphonse Marie, 551; A Dead Man Comes to Life: A Story to 
Retell, by Sister M. St. Francis, 554; Do You Teach Art? How 
Practical Y our Ideal? by Sister Rita Mary, 545; Music in a Ums- 
fied Curriculum, Guiding Principles and Current Trends, by 
Sister Mary Olive, 597 

Elizabeth Ann, Sister, ILH.M., Ph.D.: Role af the Cafeteria in 
the High School Curriculum, 471 

English: Book Reports, with Many Specific Samples, by John 
Schroeder, 15; Poetry in the English Course, by Sister Marie 
Regina, 114; Training in Communication: Reading, by Sister 
Marie Cecile, 126; Language Arts Techniques, by Sister Mary 
Esther, 140; Training in Communications: Writing, by Sister 
Marie Cecile, 198; Training in Communications: Listening, by 
Sister Marie Cecile, 260; Training in Communications: Speaking, 
by Sister Marie Cecile, 304; Blueprints for Teaching Literature: 
The Teacher Viewpoint, by Sister Joseph Marie, 419 

Ethics: The First and Greatest of Duties: by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 
J. Glenn, 236 

Faculty: Lay Teachers Speak Their Mind, by Eileen Zieget Silber- 
mann, 363; Faculty-Sponsored Career Day, by Anthony C. Ric- 
cio, 481 

Family: The Role of Family Living: Preparation for Marriage, by 
Sister M. Gretta, 589 

Feldman, Mr. Herchel: Developments in Projection Screens, 268 

Ferguson, Rev. John, S.J.: Teachers’ Evaluation of High School 
Religion Texts, 413 

Fiction (Booklist): 389 

Film Evaluation: How to Evaluate Films, Filmstrips, Slides, by 
Sister Ignatia Nestor, 212 

Film Libraries: Effective Use of Film Libraries, by Miss Rosemary 
Stepnowski, 216; How Near are Our Resources! by Roger Al- 
bright, 437 

Films, Sources of: Effective Use of Film Libraries, by Miss Rose- 
mary Stepnowski, 217 

Films, Sponsored: How Near Are Our Resources! by Roger Al- 
bright, 437 

Filmstrips: Parents Are Thine, Too, by Sister M. Dolores, 194; 
Social Sciences, by Mr. Denis O'Shea, 221; Text Book-Correlated 
Film in Reading, by Mr. Eric Bender, 222; Developments in Still 
Picture Projection, by Mr. William H. Garvey, 223; Bi-Lin- 
guals via Audio-Visuals, by Sister Mary Leonarda, 393 

Fire Precautions: Developing a Fire Consciousness, (Ed.), 105 

Flory, Mr. John: Developments in 2 x 2 Color Slide Techniques, 
264 

Foreign-Born: Bi-Linguals via Audio-Visuals, by Sister Mary 
Leonarda, 393 

Foreign Scene (Booklist): 387 

Fullmer, Rev. David C.: Chicago’s Educational Welcome, 10 

Gales, Rev. Louis A.: Religion Taught by TV, 153 

Games, Religion: Reviewing the Commandments with TV, by 
Sister Mary Christine, 334 

Garvey, Mr. William H.: Developments in Still Picture Projec- 
tion, 223 

Geography: Singing to Learn, by Sister Alphonse Marie, 551 

Giltner, Miss Sally: Home Economics Graduates—A Twofold 
Future, 31 

Girls, Adolescent: The Adolescent Girl (Ed.), 

Glenn, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J., A.M., STD. Ph. D.: The First 
and Greatest of Duties, 236 

—s Sister Mary Bride, O.S.B.: Pilgrimage to Mary’s Shrines, 

253 


Graduation Night: A Step Ahead of the Graduates, by Sister 
Marie Jude, 423 

Gregorian Chant: Teaching Appreciation of Music, by Sister M. 
Bernarda, 210 

Gritte, Sister Francis Pauline: The Multi-Grade Classroom, 109 

Guidance: The Teacher is Helped by the Supervisor, by Sister 
Josephina, 18; Guiding the Reading of the Child, (Ed.), 176; 


So You Want to be a Nun! by Sister M. Mileta Ludwig, nya" 


The Role of Testing in the Guidance Program, by Sister Mary 
Viola Strudeman, 247, 298; Role of the Cafeteria in the High 
School Curriculum, by Sister Elizabeth Ann, 471; Faculty-Spon- 
sored Career Day, by Anthony C. Riccio, 481; Merlin in the 
Movies, by Rev. George V. McCabe, 493; The Role of Family 
Living: Preparation for Marriage, by Sister M. Gretta, 589 

Hallowe'en: Hallowe’en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 
123 
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Health: Role of the Cafeteria in the High School Curriculum, by 
Sister Elizabeth Ann, 471 

Health Programs: Relations with Public Schools, by Sister Mary 
Myles, 417 

Harman, Sister Mary Valentina, S.C.L.: Shakespeare—without 
a Garden, 478 

Hensler, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P., A.M., S.T.D.: The Welfare 
State, 466, 547 

Herzel, Mr. Leo J.: Problems in Teaching Literature, 182 

Higginson, J. Vincent: Roget and His Thesaurus, 245 

High School: Book Reports, with Many apoete Samples, by John 
Schroeder, 15; The Teacher is Helped by the Supervisor, by 
Sister Josephina, 18; Dominic Savio—A Saint for Recruiters, 
by Rev. Mr. Luke Caeme, 22; Cure-all Discipline Technique, 
Integral to Daily Schedule, by Sister M. Mercedes McGinnis, 
25; With an Air of Satisfaction, by Sister Marlita, 29; Poetry in 
English Course, by Sister Marie Regina, 114; Growing with 
Science, by Sister M. St. Agatha, 116; General Benefits of Mathe- 
matics, by Brother Thomas P. Schick, 119; Training in Com- 
munications—Reading, by Sister Marie Cecile, 126; Problem of 
Classroom Humbuggery, by Sister Mary Eymard, 130; Question 
and Answer Method in the High School Recitation, by Mr. Anton 
Slechticky, 187; Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; Use 
of A-V Materials in High School, 207; Teaching Appreciation of 
Music, by Sister M. Bernarda, 209; Blueprints for Teaching 
Literature, by Sister Joseph Marie, 238; Are We Secularizing 
Our Science Courses? by Brother Charles Landin, 241; The 
Lower Ability Pupil: Is Our Curriculum Meeting His Needs? by 
Sister M. Francis Borgia, 243; The Role of Testing in the Guid- 
ance Program, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 247, 298; Train- 
ing in Communications: Listening, by Sister Marie Cecile, 260; 
Making Honors Count, by Sister Mary Vianney, 261; Some 
Thoughts on the Teaching of Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl 
J. Ryan, 292; Good Neighbors: Harmonious Relations with 
Public Schools, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 300; Our Cultural 
Activities: How Catholic? by Sister Marie Leona, 369; Secre- 
tary for a Day—The Mary-Way, by Sister M. Sarah, 411; Teach- 
ers’ Evaluation of High School Religion Texts, by Rev. William 
Lester, 413; Blueprints for Teaching Literature; The Teacher 
Viewpoint, by Sister Joseph Marie, 418; Food for Mental Prayer: 
Using the Mass Collects in School, by Brother Lynn C. Leazar 
421; A Step Ahead of the Graduates, by Sister Marie Jude, 423: 
Character of Dryden in the 20th Century, by Sister Rose Bernard, 
423; Activities Make or Break Your School, by Sister Mary 
Vianney, 425; Informal Clothing Class and Discipline, by Sister 
M. Gerald Curran, 463; The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. = 
Carl P. Hensler, 466, 547; Life of Christ in Religion Course, 
Brother Alan Sprenger, 469; Role of the Cafeteria in the thigh 
School Curriculum, by Sister Elizabeth Ann, 473; Shakespeare— 
Without a Garden, by Sister Mary Valentina Harman, 478; 
Yearbooks—yY our Opportunity, by Sister Mary Teresa Roades, 
537; Why Latin? by Sister M. Xavier Laemmle, 539; Directed 
Reading, by Sister Marie Cecile, 555; Visualizing the Life of 
Christ, by Brother Anthony G. Jansen, 563, 614; Civic-Com- 
munity Agencies and the School, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
586; The Role of Family Living: Preparation for Marriage, by 
Sister M. Gretta, 589 

History and Travel (Booklist): 382 

Holy Communion, Decree on Frequent: A Teacher's Tribute to 
Saint Pius X, by Sister M. Cornelia, 473 

Home Economics: Home Economics Graduates—A Twofold 
Future, by Miss Sally Giltner, 31; Informal Clothing Class and 
Discipline, by Sister M. Gerald Curran, 463 

Homemaking: Role of the Cafeteria in the High School Cur- 
riculum, by Sister Elizabeth Ann, 472 

Honors Convocation: Making Honors Count, by Sister Mary 
Vianney, 261 

Hruby, Norbert J.: Education Program on Commercial TV, 159 

Humbuggery: Problem of Classroom Humbuggery, by Sister Mary 
Eymard, 130 

Ignatia Nestor, Sister, C.S.J.: How to Evaluate Films, Filmstrips, 
Slides, 212 

Jansen, Brother Anthony G., S.M.: Visualizing the Life of Christ, 
563, 614 

Jesuits: Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George V. McCabe, 493 

Johnson, Rev. Msgr. George J.: Great Educator of Our Day, by 
Sister Joseph Mary, 124 

Joseph Marie, Sister, I.H.M., Ph.D.: 
Literature, 238, 418 

Joseph Mary, Sister, O.P.: Great Educator of Our Day—Mon- 
signor Johnson, 124 

Josephina, Sister, C.S.J.:~The Teacher is Helped by the Super- 
visor, 18; Building Character Through Reading, 354 

Journalism: The Tape Recorder for Journalism Classes, by Sister 
Mary Regina, 439 

Juveniles (Booklist): 390 

Kohles, Brother George F., S.M., M.A.: Paul Lawrence Dunbar: 
Dayton’s Negro Poet, 107 

Korea: Minute-Men with Books, by William G. Snyder, 591 
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Laemmle, Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U., M.A.: Why Latin? 539 

Landin, Brother Charles, $.M.: Are We Secularizing Our Science 
Courses? 241 

Landry, Miss Joy Marie: The Gospel Truth, 35 

Language: Language Arts Techniques, by Sister Mary Esther, 139 

Latin: Why Latin? by Sister M. Xavier Laemmle, 539 

Lazarus: A Dead Man Comes to Life: A Story to Retell, by Sister 
M. St. Francis, 554 

rs Faculty-Sponsored Career Day, by Anthony C. Riccio, 
81 


Leavey, Laurence A.: Christian Books: Beacons in a Troubled 
World, 337 

Leazar, Brother Lynn C., S.M.: Food for Mental Prayer: Using 
the Mass Collects in School, 421 

Legion of Mary: The Legion of Mary (Ed.), 405 

Lesson Plan: Some Thoughts on the Teaching of Religion, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 292 

Lester, Rev. William, S.J.: Teachers’ Evaluation of High School 
Religion Texts, 413 

Lewis, Dr. Philip: Television in Classroom Instruction, 154 

Library: It Works for Us! Simplified Procedures for the Elemen- 
tary Library, by Mother Mary Celsus, 184; School Library Serv- 
ice, (Ed.), 531; Catholic Lending Libraries: Self Education in 
Catholic Principles, by Brother Aurelian Thomas, 356 

Listening: Training in Communications: Listening, by Sister Marie 
Cecile, 260 

Literature: Book Reports, by John Schroeder, 15; With an Air 
of Satisfaction, by Sister Marlita, 29; Poetry in the English 
Course, by Sister Marie Regina, 114; Problems in Teaching 
Literature, by Mr. Leo J. Herzel, 182; Blueprints for Teaching 
Literature, by Sister Joseph Marie, 238, 418; Building Char- 
acter Through Reading, by Sister Josephina, 354; Character of 
Dryden in the 20th Century, by Sister Rose Bernard, 423; 
Shakespeare—W ithout a Garden, by Sister Mary Valentina Har- 
man, 478; Directed Reading, by Sister Marie Cecile, 555 

Literature and Arts (Booklist), 384 

Longley, Mrs. Marjorie W.: Motivating Pupils in the Study of 
Current Events, 208 

McCabe, Rev. George V., S.J., Ph.D.: Merlin in the Movies, 493 

McCormick, Rev. Leo J., Ph.D.: Students Need Audio-Visuals, 
235; Effective Use of Eyes and Ears in Education, 407; Message 
of CAVE President, 621 

McGinnis, Sister M. Mercedes, S.L.: Cure-all Discipline Tech- 
nique, Integral to Daily Schedule, 25 

McKeon, Rev. Richard M., S.J., Ph.D.: Catholic College Cate- 
chists: A Crucial Need, 296 

Marian Year: Our Lady of Victory, A Marian Program, by Sis- 
ter Mary Luke Nowakowski, 111; Marian Shrines, by Sister 
Mary Robert, 199; The “Honor Mary” Role; Starring Five De- 
votions; A Poster Marked Our Progress, by Sister M. Jeannette, 
251-252 

M. Agnesine, Sister, $.S.N.D.: How Teachest Thou? 27 

M. Amabilis, Sister: Before Christmas, 250 

M. Bernarda, Sister, S.S.C.: Teaching Appreciation of Music, 209 

M. Cornelia, Sister, O.P.: A Teacher's Tribute to Saint Pius X, 
473 

M. Dolores, Sister: Parents Are Thine, Too, 193 

M. Francis Borgia, Sister, ILH.M.: The Lower Ability Pupil: Is 
Our Curriculum Meeting His Needs? 243 

M. Gretta, Sister: The Role of Family Living: Preparation for 
Marriage, 589 

M. Jeannette, Sister, M.Z.S.H.: The “Honor Mary” Roll; Starring 
Five Devotions; A Poster Marked Our Progress, 251-252 

M. Mileta Ludwig, Sister, F.S.C.P., M.A.: So You Want to be a 
Nun, 177 

M. St. Agatha, Sister, ILH.M., Ph.D.: Growing with Science, 116 

M. St. Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: y Dead Man Comes to Life: A Story 
to Retell, 554 

M. Sarah, Sister, O.S.F.: Secretary for a Day—The Mary-Way, 411 

Marie Angela, Sister, ILH.M.: Introducing the Connors (Series) : 
Politeness in School, 34; Politeness in Church, 125; Courtesy at 
Home, 194; Courtesy in Public Places, 257; Politeness at Table, 
305; Calls and Introductions, 365; Sportsmanship, 428; Polite- 
ness in Correspondence, 480; Parties and Entertainments, 550 

Marie Cecile, Sister, S.S.J.: Training in Communication: Read- 
ing, 126; Training in Communication: Writing, 198; Training 
in Communication: Speaking, 304; Training in Communication: 
Listening, 260; Directed Reading, 555 

Marie Jude, Sister, S.S.J.: A Step Ahead of the Graduates, 423 

Marie Leona, Sister, ILH.M.: Our Cultural Activities, How Catho- 
lic? 369 

Marie Regina, Sister, D.W.: Poetry in the English Course, 114 

Marlita, Sister, I.LH.M.: With an Air of Satisfaction, 29 

Marriage: The Role of Family Living: Preparation for Marriage, 
by Sister M. Gretta, 589 

Marx, Mr. Howard: Developments in Tape Recording, 269 

Mary: Our Lady of Victory, A Marian Program, by Sister Mary 
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Luke Nowakowski, 111; Pilgrimage to Mary’s Shrines, by Sis-' 










ter Mary Bride Gormley, 253; A White Rose for Mary (Ed.), 
285; The Legion of Mary (Ed.), 405; Secretary for a Day—The 
Mary-Way, by Sister M. Sarah, 411; Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by 
Sister Mary Amatora, 533 

Mary Amatora, Sister, O.S.F.: Our Lady’s Newest Feast, 533 

Mary Campion, Sister, S.S.J.: Hallowe’en with the Holy, 123 

Mary Celsus, Mother: It Works for Us! Simplified Procedures for 
the Elementary Library, 184 

Mary Christine, Sister, C.S.M.: Reviewing the Commandments 
with TV, 329 

Mary Esther, Sister: Language Arts Techniques, 139 

Mary Eymard, Sister, O.S.B.: Problem of Classroom Humbug- 
gery, 130 

Mary Leonarda, Sister, S.L.: Bi-Linguals via Audio-Visuals, 393 

Mary Myles, Sister, B.V.M.: Relations with Public Schools, 416 

Mary Oliver, Sister, O.S.F.: Music in Unified Curriculum: Guid- 
ing Principles and Current Trends, 597 

Mary Raphael, Sister, S.S.J.: Guided Missals from a Visual Ap- 
proach, 83 

Mary Regina, Sister, C.S.J.: The Tape Recorder for Journalism 
Classes, 439 

Mary Robert, Sister, S.S.J.: Marian Shrines, 199 

Mary Vianney, Sister, S.S.J.: Making Honors Count, 261; Activi- 
ties Make or Break Your School, 425 

Mass: Guided Missals from a Visual Approach, by Sister Mary 
Raphael, 83; Food for Mental Prayer: Using the Mass Collects 
in School, by Brother Lynn C. Leazar, 421 

Mathematics: General Benefits of Mathematics, by Brother Thomas 
P. Schick, 119 

Matthews, Brother Stanley G., S.M., M.A., M.S.L.S.: Opera, 
Thanks to the Greeks, 192 

May Devotion: Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary Amatora, 


533 

Mental Prayer: Food for Mental Prayer: Using the Mass Collects 
in School, by Brother Lynn C. Leazar, 421 

Methods: Book Reports with Many Specific Samples, by John 
Schroeder, 15; How Teachest Thou? by Sister M. Agnesine, 27; 
The Multi-Grade Classroom, by Sister Francis Pauline Gritte, 
109; Poetry in the English Course, by Sister Marie Regina, 114; 
Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia Marie, 121; Hallow- 
e’en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 123; Religion 
Techniques, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 142; Teaching Rels- 
gion, by Sister Mary Therese Brentano, 150; Television in Class- 
room Instruction, by Dr. Philip Lewis, 154; Some Thoughts on 
the Teaching of Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 189, 
292; Training in Communication: Writing, by Sister Marie 
Cecile, 198; Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; Visual- 
izing Economics, by Mr. Howard W. Bennett, 207; Blueprints for 
Teaching Literature, by Sister Joseph Marie, 238; The “Honor 
Mary” Roll; Starring Five Devotions; A Poster Marked Our 
Progress, by Sister M. Jeannette, 251-252; Pilgrimage to Mary’s 
Shrines, by Sister Mary Bride Gormley, 253; Reviewing the Com- 
mandments with TV, by Sister Mary Christine, 329; Questioning 
Is Key to Efficient Teaching, by Brother Basil, 369; Singing to 
Learn, by Sister Alphonse Marie, 551; Visualizing the Life of 
Christ, by Brother Anthony G. Jansen, 563, 614 

Methodology: Question and Answer Method in the High School ° 
Recitation, by Mr. Anton J. Slechticky, 187; Reading: Effects of 
Phonetic Training, by Sister Mary Louis Wohleber, 287 

Missal: Guided Missals from a Visual Approach, by Sister Mary 
Raphael, 83 

Mission of a Jesuit: Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George V. 
McCabe, 493 

Motion Pictures: Developments in Motion Picture Projection, by 
Mr. John J. Dostal, 265; Developments in the Educational Mo- 
tion Picture, by Mr. Ervin Nelson, 266 

Motion Pictures, Making of: Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. 
George V. McCabe, 493 

Motivation: Understanding the School Child Today, by Sister An- 
nette Walters, 542 

Multi-Grade Classroom: The Multi-Grade Classroom, by Sister 
Francis Pauline Gritte, 109 

Music: Opera, Thanks to the Greeks, by Brother Stanley G. Mat- 
thews, 192; Orchestra Project As a Problem Resolving Agent, by 
Sister Mary Immaculate Conception Coffey, 361; Mustc in a Unt- 
fied Curriculum, Guiding Principles and Current Trends, by 
Sister Mary Olive, 597 

Music Appreciation: Teaching Appreciation of Music, by Sister 
M. Bernarda, 209 

N.C.E.A. Convention: Effective Use of Eyes and Ears in Education, 
by Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 407; Atlantic City Welcomes the 
N.C.E.A. 451; The N.C.E.A. in Atlantic City, 579 

Nelson, Mr. Ervin: Developments in the Educational Motion Pic- 
ture, 266 

Novels, Modern: Problems in Teaching Literature, by Mr. Leo J. 
Herzel, 182 

Nowakowski, Sister Mary Luke, C.S.J.: Our Lady of Victory, A 
Marian Program, 1i1l 

Obedience: Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia Marie, 121 
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Opera: Opera, Thanks to the Greeks, by Brother Stanley G. Mat- 

thews, 192 

Orchestra: Orchestra Project As a Problem Resolving Agent, by 
Sister Mary Immaculate Conception Coffey, 361 

O’Shea, Mr. Denis: Social Sciences, 220 

Paradise Lost: With an Air of Satisfaction, by Sister Marlita, 29 

Parents: Parents Are Thine, Too, by Sister M. Dolores, 193; Di- 
rectives for Parents (Ed.), 233; Parents and Their Duty in Sex 
Education (Ed.), 531 , 

Parents, Cooperation of: A Step Ahead of the Graduates, by Sis- 
ter Marie Jude, 423 

Patricia Marie, Sister, S.N.D.deN.: Obedience to God’s Will, 121 

Philosophy and Conduct of Life (Booklist): 379 

Phonetics: Reading: Effects of Phonetic Training, by Sister Mary 
Louis Wohleber, 287 

Pius X, Saint: A Teacher's Tribute to Saint Pius X, by Sister M. 
Cornelia, 473 

Poetry: Poetry in the English Course, by Sister Mary Regina, 114; 
Blueprints for Teaching Literature, by Sister Joseph Marie, 239 

Poets, Negro: Paul Lawrence Dunbar: Dayton’s Negro Poet, by 
Brother George F. Kohles, 107 

Politeness: (See Courtesy) 

Prayer: Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary Amatora, 533 

Principal: I Speak for the School, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
179; Civic-Community Agencies and the School, by Brother 
Henry Ringkamp, 586 

Projectors: Developments in Motion Picture Projection, by Mr. 
John J. Dostal, 265 

Projectors, Magnetic: Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George V. 
McCabe, 500 

Projects: Hallowe'en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 123; 
Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; Blueprints for 
Teaching Literature, by Sister Joseph Marie, 240; Before Christ- 
mas, by Sister M. Amabilis, 250; The “Honor Mary” Roll; Star- 
ing Five Devotions; a Poster Marked Our Progress, by Sister 
M. Jeannette, 251-252; Pilgrimage to Mary’s Shrines, by Sister 
Mary Bride Gormley, 253; Secretary for a Day—The Mary-Way 
by Sister M. Sarah, 411; Blueprints for Teaching Literature; The 
Teacher Viewpoint, by Sister Joseph Marie, 418; Singing to 
Learn, by Sister Alphonse Marie, 551 

Psychology, Educational: Understanding the School Child Today, 
by Sister Annette Walters, 542 

Public Relations: Home Economics Graduates—A Twofold Fu- 
ture, by Miss Sally Giltner, 31; 1 Speak for the School, by 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, 179; Parents Are Thine, Too, by Sister 
M. Dolores, 194; Good Neighbors: Harmonious Relations with 
Public Schools, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 300; Civic-Com- 
a Agencies and the School, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
58 

Public Schools: Catholic Interest in Public Schools, by Miss June 
Verbillion, 294; Good Neighbors: Harmonous Relations with 
Public Shools, by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 300; Relations 
with Public Schools, by Sister Mary Myles, 416 

Publications, School: Our Cultural Activities, How Catholic? by 
Sister Marie Leona, 373; Yearbooks—Your Opportunity, by Sr. 
Mary Teresa Roades, 537 

Pupils: The Lower Ability Pupil: Is Our Curriculum Meeting His 
Needs? by Sister M. Francis Borgia, 243 

Queenship of Mary: Our Ludy’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary 
Amatora, 533 

Questioning: Questions and Answer Method in the High School 
Recitation, by Mr. Anton J. Slechticky, 187; Questioning Is Key 
to Efficient Teaching, by Brother Basil, 369 

Quizz, Religion: Reviewing the Commandments with TV, by Sis- 
ter Mary Christine, 331 

Reading: Training in Communication: Reading, by Sister Marie 
Cecile, 126; Guiding the Reading of the Child, (Ed.), 176; 
Textbook-Correlated Film in Reading, by Mr. Eric Bender, 222; 
Reading: Effects of Phonetic Training, by Sister Mary Louis 
Wohleber, 287; Building Character Through Reading, by Sister 
Josephina, 354; Story of Two Problems—Reading Problems, 
Visual Problems, by J. Paul Blankmeyer, 408; Directed Reading, 
by Sister Marie Cecile, 555 

Reading, Remedial: The Lower Ability Pupil: Is Our Curriculum 
Meeting His Needs? by Sister M. Francis Borgia, 244 

Religion: The Gospel Truth, by Miss Joy Landry, 35; Guided 
Missals from a Visual Approach, by Sister Mary Raphael, 83; 
Our Lady of Victory, a Marian Program, by Sister Mary Luke 
Nowakowski, 111; Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia 
Marie, 121; Hallowe’en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 
123; Religion Techniques, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 142; 
Teaching Religion, by Sister Mary Therese Brentano, 150; Rels- 
gion Taught by TV, by Rev: Louis A. Gales, 152; Some Thoughts 
on the Teaching of Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 
189, 292; Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; Before 
Christmas, by Sister M. Amabilis, 250; The “Honor Mary” Roll; 
Starring Five Devotions; A Poster Marked Our Progress, by Sister 

M. Jeannette, 251-252; Pilgrimage to Mary’s Shrines, by Sister 
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Mary Bride Gormley, 253; Reviewing the Commandments with 
TV, by Sister Mary Christine, 329; Am Effective Outline for 
Teaching Religion, (Ed.) , 349; In Praise of Religious Comics, by 
Rev. Philip E. Dion, 351; Teachers’ Evaluation of High School 
Religion Texts, by Rev. William Lester, 413; Food for Mental 
Prayer: Using the Mass Collects in School, by Brother Lynn C. 
Leazar, 421; Symbolic Candles, by Sister M. Frederica Dudine, 
440; Life of Christ in Religion Course, by Brother Alan Spren- 
ger, 469; Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary Amatora, 533; 
A Dead Man Comes to Life: A Story to Retell, by Sister M. St. 
Francis, 554; Visualizing the Life of Christ, by Brother Anthony 
G. Jansen, 563, 614 

Religion and Apologetics (Booklist) : 377 

Renaud, Miss Virginia: Educational Programming for TV, 157 

Riccio, Anthony C.: Faculty-Sponsored Career Day, 481 

Ringkamp, Brother Henry, S.M.: I Speak for the School, 179; 
Good Neighbors: Harmonious Relations with Public Schools, 
300; Civic-Community Agencies and the School, 586 

Rita Mary, Sister, C.S.M.: Do You Teach Art? How Practical 
Your Ideals? 545 

Roades, Sister Mary Teresa, S.C.L.: Yearbooks—Your Oppor- 
tunity, 537 

Robert Marie, Sister, S.L.: Lay Teachers Fill A Gap, 476 

Roget, Peter Mark: Roget and His Thesaurus, by J. Vincent Hig- 
ginson, 245 

Rose Bernard, Sister: Character of Dryden in the 20th Century, 
423 


Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J., Ph.D.: Some Thoughts on the 
Teaching of Religion, 189, 292 

Safety Programs: Relations with Public Schools, by Sister Mary 
Myles, 417 

Saints: Hallowe'en with the Holy, by Sister Mary Campion, 123 

Schaller, Joseph G.: Behind the “Picture Story,” 535 

Schick, Brother Thomas P., S.M.: General Benefits of Mathema- 
tics, 119 

a College: Extending the College Opportunity, (Ed.), 
349 

Oheenet, John, Ed.D.: Book Reports, with Many Specific Sam- 
ples, 15 

Science: Growing with Science, by Sister M. St. Agatha, 116; 
Natural Science Techniques, by Brother Frederick Wesbrusch, 
148; Are We Secularizing Our Science Courses? by Brother 
Charles Landin, 241 

Science and Nature (Booklist) : 356 

Screens, Projection: Developments in Projection Screens, by Mr. 
Herchel Feldman, 268 

Scruples: Understanding the School Child Today, by Sister Annette 
Walters, 543 

Secretaries: Secretary for a Day—The Mary-Way, by Sister M. 
Sarah, 411 

Segregation: See Desegregation 

Sex Education: Parents and Their Duty in Sex Education (Ed.), 


531 

Shakespeare: Shakespeare—Without a Garden, by Sister Mary 
Valentina Harman, 478 

Shrines: Marian Shrines, by Sister Mary Robert, 199; Pilgrimage 
to Mary’s Shrines, by Sister Mary Bride Gormley, 253 

Sight: Story of Two Problems—Reading Problems, Visual Prob- 
lems, by J. Paul Blankmeyer, 408 

Silberman, Eileen Zieget: Lay Teachers Speak Their Mind, 363 

Singing: Singing to Learn, by Sister Alphonse Marie, 551 

Sisterhood: So You Want to Be a Nun! by Sister M. Mileta 
Ludwig, 177 

Skills: Training in Communication: Reading, by Sister Marie 
Cecile, 126 

Slechticky, Mr. Anton J.: Question and Answer Method in the 
High School Recitation, 187 

Slides: Developments in 2 x 2 Color Slide Techniques, by Mr. 
John Flory, 264 

Snellen Chart: Story of Two Problems—Reading Problems, Visual 
Problems, by J. Paul Blankmeyer, 410 

Snyder, Mr. William G.: Minute-Men with Books, 591 

Social Sciences: Social Sciences, by Mr. Denis O'Shea, 220 

Social Security: The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P. 
Hensler, 547 

Social Studies: A-V Techniques for Teaching Christian Social Liv- 
ing, 139; The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P. Hensler, 
466, 547 

Speaking: Training in Communications: Speaking, by Sister Marie 
Cecile, 304 

Spiritual Reading: Our Lady’s Newest Feast, by Sister Mary 
Amatora, 533 

Sportsmanship: Introducing the Connors: Sportsmanship, by Sistet 
Marie Angela, 428 

Sprenger, Brother Alan, S.M.: Life of Christ in Religion Course, 
46 
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State: The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P. Hensler, 466 
Stepnowski, Miss Rosemary: Effective Use of Film Libraries, 216 
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Stories to Retell: A Dead Man Comes to Life, by Sister M. St. 

Francis, 554 

Stritch, Most Reverend Samuel Cardinal: Aids You Have Ac- 

cepted, 9 

Strudeman, Sister Mary Viola, R.S.M.: The Role of Testing in 
the Guidance Program, 247, 298 

Supervision: The Teacher is Helped by the Supervisor, by Sister 
Josephina, 18 

Symbolic Candles (A Film Review): 440 

Tachistoscope: Bi-Linguals via Audio-Visuals, by Sister Mary 
Leonarda, 394 

Tape Recorder: Teaching Religion, by Sister Mary Therese Bren- 
tano, 151; Teaching Appreciation of Music, by Sister M. Ber- 
narda, 211; The Tape Recorder for Journalism Classes, by Sister 
Mary Regina, 439; Merlin im the Movies, by Rev. George V. 
McCabe, 504 

Tape Recording: Developments in Tape Recording, by Mr. 
Howard Marx, 269; Yearbooks—Your Opportunity, by Sister 
Mary Teresa Roades, 538 

Teachers: Aids you have Accepted, by Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 9; 
The Teacher is Helped by the Supervisor, by Sister Josephina, 
18; Educational Programming for TV, by Miss Virginia Renaud, 
157; The Lower Ability Pupil: Is Our Curriculum Meeting His 
Needs? by Sister M. Francis Borgia, 244; Some Thoughts on the 
Teaching of Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 292 

Teachers, Lay: Lay Teachers Speak Their Mind, by Eileen Zieget 
Silbermann, 363; Lay Teachers Fill a Gap, by Sister Robert 
Marie, 476 ° 

Teachers, Training of: Students Need Audio-Visuals, by Rev. 
Leo J. McCormick, 235 

Teaching: Cure-all Discipline Technique, Integral to Daily Sched- 
ule, by Sister M. Mercedes McGinnis, 25; How Teachest Thou? 
by Sister M. Agnesine, 27; The Multi-Grade Classroom, by Sister 
Francis Pauline Gritte, 109; Television in Classroom Instruction, 
by Dr. Philip Lewis, 154; Problems in Teaching Literature, by 
Mr. Leo J. Herzel, 182; Some Thoughts on the Teaching of 
Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 189; Christian Concept 
of Teaching (Ed.), 286; Questioning Is Key to Efficient Teach- 
ing, by Brother Basil, 369 

Television: Religion Taught by TV, by Rev. Louis A. Gales, 153; 
Television. in Classroom Instruction, by Dr. Philip Lewis, 154; 
Educational Programming for TV, by Miss Virginia Renaud, 157 

Television, Criteria: Education Program on Commercial TV, by 
Norbert J. Hruby, 159 

Testing: The Role of Testing in the Guidance Program, by Sister 
Mary Viola Strudeman, 247, 298 

Textbooks: Correlating Audio-Visual Materials with Textbooks (A 
CAVE Panel), 219; The Ideal Catechetical Manual, by Brother 
Basil, 303; Teachers’ Evaluation of High School Religion Texts, 
by Rev. William Lester, 413 

Textbooks: (Lists): Approved Textbooks for Catholic Schools, 
39-82; For Catholic Elementary Schools, 41-68; For Catholic 
Secondary Schools, 68-82 

Thesaurus, Roget’s: Roget and His Thesaurus, by J. Vincent 
Higginson, 245 

Verbillion, Miss June: Catholic Interest in Public Schools 294 

Vision, Symptoms of Faulty: Story of Two Problems—Reading 
Problems, Visual Problems, by J. Paul Blankmeyer, 409 

Visiting Week: Relations with Public Schools, by Sister Mary 
Myles, 417 . 

Visual Aids: Behind the “Picture Story,’ by Joseph G. Schaller, 
535; Visualizing the Life of Christ, by Brother Anthony G. 
Jansen, 563, 614 

Visual Education: Obedience to God’s Will, by Sister Patricia 
Marie, 122; Religion Techniques, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 
146; Visualizing Economics, by Mr. Howard W. Bennett, 207; 
Textbook-Correlated Film in Reading, by Mr. Eric Bender, 
222; Pilgrimage to Mary’s Shrines, by Sister Mary Bride Gorm- 
ley, 253; Developments in 2 x 2 Color Slide Techniques, by Mr. 
John Flory, 264; In Praise of Religious Comics, by Rev. Philip 
E. Dion, 351 

Vocations: Dominic Savio—A Saint for Recruiters, by Rev. Mr. 
Luke Caeme, 22; So You Want to Be a Nun! by Sister M. Mileta 
Ludwig, 177; Merlin in the Movies, by Rev. George V. Mc- 
Cabe, 493 

Walters, Sister Annette, C.S.J.: Understanding the School Child 
Today, 542 

Welfare State: The Welfare State, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P. 
Hensler, 466, 547 

Wesbrusch, Brother Frederick, $.M.: Natural Science Techniques, 
148 

Wohleber, Sister Mary Louis, R.S.M., Ph.D.: Reading: Effects of 
Phonetic Training, 287 

Yearbooks: Yearbooks—Y our Opportunity, by Sister Mary Teresa 
Roades, 537 

Youth: Dominic Savio—A Saint for Recruiters, by Rev. Mr. Luke 

Caeme, 22; Understanding the School Child Today, by Sister 
Annette Walters, 542; Minute-Men with Books, by William G. 
Snyder, 591 
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Interest surveys at the CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 
booth terminated on Friday morning of the NCEA Convention, 
April 15, 1955, with the presenting of two pieces of maintenance 
equipment much desired in Catholic institutions. They were 
made available through the courtesy of their manufacturers, 
with no charge or consideration of any kind for participation 
by convention delegates. Sister M. Donald, Franciscan Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Shamokin, Pa., graciously consented to do the 
presenting of the vegetable peeler to Sister Mary Theresa, O.8.B., 
S‘ Scholastica Academy, Covingoon, La., and the vacuum 
cicaner to Sister H. Paula, Little Flower Inst., Darby, Pa. 
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VISUALIZING the Life of Christ* 


By Brother Anthony G. Jansen, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


Note: The numbers listed here correspond with the 
numbers on the accompanying chart. This list is not 
meant to be complete. Many of the numbers include 
four or five minor incidents or happenings that are 
not listed here. By following the outline of events in 
Elwell’s Through Christ Our Lord, the reader will be 
able to see at a glance what each number includes. 

1. Our Lord is baptized (Mark 1, I-11). 

2. The temptations of the devil and how Christ re- 
pelled them (Matt. 4, I-11). 

. John the Baptist points out the Messias; first dis- 
ciples (John 1, 35-51). 
. The marriage feast at Cana (John 2, I-11). 
. Two days’ stay at Capharnaum (John 2, 12). 
. Jesus goes to Jerusalem for the feast of the Pass- 
over (John 2, 13-22; 3, 1-36). 

. Jesus instructs Nicodemus (John 3, 1-21). 

. Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the well (John 
4, 4-42). 

. Jesus preaches in the synagogue at Nazareth (John 
4, 4-42). 

. Jesus rewards the faith of the Royal official (John 
4, 40-54). 

11. The call of the first apostles (Mark 1, 16-20). 


Forgiving the Paralytic 
12. Events of one day in Galilee ; Christ stays at Peter’s 
house (Mark 1, 21-35). 
Preaches through Galilee; proves He can forgive 
sin (Mark 1, 36-45; 2, I-13). 
. Jesus calls Matthew (Mark 2, 14-22). 
. Jesus again celebrates the Passover in the Holy City 
(John 5, 1). 
. The paralytic at the pool of Bethsaida (John 5, 
2-47). 
. The apostles pluck ears of corn (Mark 2, 23-38). 
. Jesus cures the man with the withered hand (Mark 
3, 1-6). 
. The twelve apostles are chosen ( Mark 3, 13-19). 
. The sermon on the Mount ( Matt. 5, 6, 7). 


. Jesus rewards the centurion’s faith (Luke 7, I-10). 

. Christ raises the poor widow’s son (Luke 7, 11-17). 

. John the Baptist’s disciples ask if Christ is the 
Promised One (Luke 7, 18-35). 

. Simon’s banquet—Jesus forgives the repentant wo- 
man (Luke 7, 36-50). 

. Second journey into Galilee; Jesus teaches in par- 
ables (Luke 8, 1-18). 

. Christ shows his power over the forces of nature on 
the sea of Galilee (Luke 8, 22-25). 

. The possessed man in the land of the Gerasens 
(Luke 8, 26-39). 

. The daughter of Jairus is restored to life (Luke 8, 
41-56) 


. The apostles are sent out to preach (Luke 9, 1-6). 


Period of Opposition 
29. Our Lord is rejected by the people of His own city 
for the second time (Matt. 13, 53-58). 
30. John the Baptist is put to death (Matt. 14, 1-12). 
. First multiplication of the loaves and fishes (Matt. 
14, 13-21). 
. Jesus walks on the water; cures the sick in Gene- 
sareth ( Matt. 14, 22-36). 
. Jesus promises the Holy Eucharist and demands its 
reception (John 6, 22-72). 
. Christ rewards the Canaanite woman for her faith 
(Matt. 15, 22-28). 
. Second multiplication of the loaves and _ fishes 
( Matt. 15, 29-38). 
. The Pharisees and Sadducees ask for a sign from 
heaven ( Matt. 16, 1-4). 
. Jesus cures the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark 8, 
22-36). 
. Peter confesses his faith in Christ at Caesarea 
Philippi (Matt. 16, 13-20). 
39. The Transfiguration (Matt. 17, I-13). 


* Concluded from May 1955. 
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Teaching Film Custodians 
A time dested source of 
Outstanding Motion Pictures 
jor Classroom Use 


For example 20 minutes — color 


Teaching Film Custodians 
A Non-profit Corporation 


Spanish Conquest in the New World 


Historical account of the 16th century exploration and 
conquest by Cortez for Spain in his expedition to Mexico, 


and of his relations with Velasquez and Montezuma. 


* * * * * 


WHAT TFC MEANS TO YOU 


Films produced with the technical excellence of the major studios in Hollywood. 
Films released to Teaching Film Custodians by the major producers for distribution to schools at no profit. 


Films reviewed, studied and prepared by subject area teacher committees appointed by national professional 
educational organizations. 


Study guides prepared for teachers using the films. 


A tested source for many basic educational films in American History, Literature, Science, Music, Health, 
and other curriculum areas. 


OBTAIN TFC FILMS 
From the educational film libraries of state universities. 
From many state and county educational film agencies. 
From many public libraries. 


From your diocesan film libraries, colleges, and individual schools. 
Direct from TFC. 


For lists of TFC films and film sources 
and further information 


write to 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 
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. The fish supplies the temple tax for Christ and 
Peter (Matt. 17, 23-26). 

. Christ and his apostles are rejected by the Samari- 
tans (Luke 9, 52-62). 

. Jesus goes to the feast of the Tabernacles (John 7, 
I-53). 

. Christ appoints and sends forth seventy-two dis- 
ciples (Luke 10, 1-24). ’ 

. The Great Commandment—the story of the good 
Samaritan (Luke 10, 25-37). 

. Christ visits Martha and Mary (Luke 10, 38-42). 

. Jesus dines in the Pharisee’s house (Luke 11, 37- 
54). 

. Christ teaches some spiritual fundamentals (Luke 
12, 13-59; 13, 1-35). 

. Jesus goes to Jerusalem for the feast of the Dedi- 
cation (John 10, 22-39). 

. Christ cures a man with dropsy (Luke 14, 1-6). 

. Christ teaches in Perea (Luke 14, 15, 16, 17). 

. Christ cures the ten lepers (Luke 17, 11-19). 

. The raising of Lazarus from the dead (John 11, 
I-53). 

. Jesus withdraws to the city of Ephrem (John 11, 
54-56). 

. The rich young man approaches Christ (Matt. 19, 
16-30). 

. Third prediction of the Passion; the ambitious sons 
of Sebedee are rebuked (Matt. 20, 17-28). 

. The blind men at Jericho (Matt. 20, 29-34). 

. Jesus stays at the house of Zachaeus (Luke 19, 
I-10). 

. The banquet at Bethany; Jesus is anointed (John 
I2, I-I1). 

. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Matt. 21, 
I-II). 

. The merchants are again driven from the temple 


(Matt. 21, 12-13). 
USrrrrrr rrr 51. Christ cures the blind and the lame in Jerusalem 
Lx 
a 2 ~ 


DOZIER 7) (Matt. 21, 14-17). 
= , 2. The barren fig tree is cursed and withers ( Matt. 21, 
18-22). 
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93. Christ’s unavailing efforts to win the Pharisees 
(Matt. 21, 23-46; 22; 23; 24; 25). 
. Jesus weeps over Jerusalem (Matt. 23, 37-39). 
5. The chief priests and ancients conspire to appre- 
hend Christ (Matt. 26). 
. The Last Supper (Matt. 26, 17-29). 
. The Passion (Matt. 26; 27, 1-44). 
. The Crucifixion (Matt. 27, 35-61). 
. The Resurrection (Matt. 28, 1-8). 
. The apparitions of our Lord (Matt. 28, 9-10). 
. Jesus appears to doubting Thomas (John 20, 24- 
29). 
. Jesus appears to his disciples in Galilee (John 21, 
I-14). 
. Our Lord empowers the apostles to baptize and 
preach to all nations (Matt. 28, 16-20). 
Our Lord ascends into heaven (Luke 24, 44-52). 
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Visible Things . . . Invisible Truth 


(Continued from page 585) 

The intention is not limited to those who teach Christian 
Doctrine. It embraces all engaged in Catholic ,educa- 
tion, men and women dedicated to teach Catholicism as 
a culture, as a way of life. The reason for the Catholic 
school in our country lies in the fact that Catholicism is 
not merely a truth to be learned but is a life to be led. 
It is a great consolation to realize that during these 
days of your educational retreat millions of prayers are 
ascending to the throne of God that you may be enlight- 
ened and strengthened for the important work which 
you have begun under Him and for Him and hope 
through Him to bring to a successful conclusion. 





Outstanding on All Levels of Instruction 


Good. schools, according to the encyclical, On Chris- 
tian Education, are the fruit not only of good regula- 
tions but principally of good teachers, excellently trained 
in their respective subjects which they are to teach and 
possessed of the intellectual and moral qualities which 
their imporiant office requires. Taking up the same 
thought and developing it further in his radio broadcast 
to the Congress of Catholic Education at Havana in 
January 1954, our present Holy Father states: 

‘Good teachers need a professional competency which 
should be at least above average, and better yet, out- 
standing on all levels of instruction and in each of the 
specialized fields, if they are not to be unworthy of a 
mission which serves not merely the people and the 
State, but also God, the Church, and souls. 

“Good teachers are those with a clear Catholic con- 
science, a soul burning with apostolic zeal, an exact idea 
of doctrine which must penetrate all their teaching and 
a profound conviction of serving the highest spiritual 
and cultural interest and that in a field of special privi- 
lege and responsibility. Finally, good teachers are 
careful to educate rather than merely to instruct.” 

The importance, dignity, and responsibility of the 
teacher in our Catholic schools can be accepted on the 
authority of the Church speaking through her pontiffs. 


Church Converts Things to the Service of God 


The Church as the divinely appointed teacher of man- 
kind has always gathered and converted to the service 
of God every good and useful thing that God has given 
us or that has been developed by the intelligence and 
ingenuity of man. She has taken hold of the arts by 
which life is made beautiful and enjoyable and fostered 
them in order to adorn the house of God, to praise Him 
more fittingly, and to bring Him home to our minds 
and hearts through our innate love of the beautiful. 
Thus we have ecclesiastical song and story, we have 
architecture, sculpture, and painting enlisted in the serv- 
ice of the Church for a purpose at once spiritual and 
artistic, the purpose of leading us to the love of God 
and of sacred things by means of the sentiments with 
which he endowed us. 
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HE COULDN'T SEE 


Thousands of school-age boys and girls have impaired 
vision, yet do not know it. While their sight is good enough 
for play, these youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
full advantage of their opportunity for an education. Only 
visual screening tests started in the kindergarten can detect 
children needing eye care. 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast use the Good-Lite 
Translucent Eye Chart for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE -— Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, American Medical 
Association. 


PERMANENT—Welded metal cabi- 
net. Printed matter embedded in 
hard, bakelite plastic. May be 
washed repeatedly. f 


PORTABLE—Weighs only 4 pounds. 
Uses standard 8 W. daylight Fluo- i 
rescent bulb for 110 volt A.C. Can 
be hung or screwed on wall, or 
placed on table. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


* Modern plastic handle for easy carrying 
* Extra long extension cord 





* Choice of 2 powers of illumination 
* 2 masks to eliminate memorization 


GOOD-LITE MODEL A CHART 
ONLY $32.50 COMPLETE 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 
7638 Madison Street Forest Park, Ulineis 
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With Flashmeter © 


A Wealth of 
Materials to Flash 


A Manual built on the 
Experiences of Thousands 
of Educators — giving 
Day-to-Day Procedures 


a” Its fine if you 
* have a_ reading 
specialist — but 
thousands of classroom 
teachers are getting 
excellent results. 


‘Unequalled Effectiveness in the teaching of reading— 


both Remedial and Developmental—is the invar- 
iable result when good teachers are given this 
modern implementation. 

Numerous Studies have measured the gains made by 
using the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service in teach- 
ing reading. Ask for these studies, or a demonstra- 
tion, without obligation. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 
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Golden Link 


Even at an early date the Church began to develop a 
sacred music of her own adopting it to the liturgical 
action and suiting it to the ceremonies and rites of Mass 
and other solemn acts of devotion. Because she has 
done this so successfully, her music has a place of its 
own in the history of music. It has merited eloquent 
praise from many of the great composers; but even 
more than that, the music of the Church is part of the 
attractiveness of the Church for people of every station 
of life. It is a golden link that joins them to the glori- 
ous past, to the age of martyrs and the ages of faith, 
and, above all, it has brought them nearer to God, it has 
brought God nearer to them, it has often been a power- 
ful factor in recalling those who have wandered away, 
and it has made the eternal truths of salvation ineffably 
dear to all true Catholic souls. 


God Uses Visible Things to Teach Invisible Truth 


Since St. Paul tells us that God has taught us in 
many ways and by divers means, we may ask ourselves 
what are the techniques of the divine pedagogy. God’s 
methods are manifold, but one device has stood out from 
the beginning. God has used visible things of sense to 
lead men to the invisible truths of the spirit. In the 
Preface for Christmas, the liturgy sings once more of 
this reason for the Incarnation “that while we recognize 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
Based On LANDMARK Books 


Announce Four New Titles 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

PIRATE LAFITTE and THE BATTLE OF NEW 

ORLEANS 

MR. BELL INVENTS THE TELEPHONE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 

Order Now For First Pressings 

With these four titles you now have 20 of the favorite 

LANDMARK Books dramatized to make American his- 

torical events come alive for your young people. 
Write for descriptive literature 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





ASSURES KEYBOARD 
MASTERY IN 4 LESSONS 
BEFORE EVEN GOING 
TO THE TYPEWRITER! 


This new learning aid is audio- 
visual-tactile. Improves 
typing accuracy from the start 
while reducing the “load” on 


the teacher! 


PREPARE NOW FOR SUMMER AND FALL TERMS. WRITE FOR 
DETAILS OF OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER OF FREE SET OF TAPE 
RECORDINGS. 


TUCH-RITE METHODS, INC. Dept. C., 37 S. 13 St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., LL.D., 
visits the CAVE booth after delivering the keynote address to 
the 4th CAVE convention 


God visibly, we may be drawn by Him to love of things 
unseen.” 

The same technique is seen through our Lord’s teach- 
ing. In His parables so rich in sense imagery He took 
His apostles on what we would now call “field trips” to 
teach them the lessons He would have them learn. He 
confirmed His teaching by miracles—sensible signs of 
God’s approval. He instituted a visible Church and 
endowed it with sacraments, using material things to 
signify and even confer an invisible grace. 


Interesting Devices for Vitalizing Instruction 


The teacher who is called upon to continue Christ’s 
work of imparting the knowledge of divine things to 
children must imitate the example of the Divine Teacher, 
by making her instructions living and real. Modern 
methods of pedagogy offer useful and interesting devices 


for vitalizing the method of instruction. The teacher 


should take full advantage of all these means, but always 


remembering that audio-visual materials are aids—not 
teachers. The astronomer is still required after the 
invention of the telescope, the physician after the X-ray; 
there is no substitute for the teacher. The extraordi- 
nary development of a wide range of visual aids in the 
past thirty years, but chiefly since the beginning of 
World War II, has necessitated many changes and addi- 
tions in the structure of our schools in order to provide 
for audio-visual education. One of these modern “aids” 
recently received high praise from the Holy Father when 
he called television a great gift from the bounty of sci- 
ence which in turn is another manifestation of the great- 
ness of God. It has many benefits as a means of spread- 
ing the Gospel and as an instrument of Christian educa- 
tion; but its very advantages increase its dangers and 
demand great vigilance over the formation of programs. 
Hence, the goal we should aim for is that television be 
morally irreproachable and also a worthy instrument in 
Christian education. The same is true for the radio. 
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Value of Aids Needs No Proving 


Fortunately, today there is no need of proving the 
value of audio-visual aids in education. The acceptance 
of this device is general and widespread. You are here 
at this convention not to win converts to the cause but 
rather to study how you may improve your use of the 
aid so that it may always bring a direct and notable con- 
tribution to the proper object of education, namely, “the 
formation of Christ in the hearts of your students.” We 
still have much to learn about “education unto Christ 
in a world that knows not Christ.” 


Rejoices in A-V Progress 


Our Holy Father is pleading for us to rebuild the 
world in the spirit of Christ. Catholic teachers are neces- 
sarily in the front ranks of these rebuilders of the world 
in ourtime. I rejoice with you and congratulate you on 
the great progress made up to the present in your special 
field of audio-visual education. 

The province of Newark is very happy to have you 
with us, and in the name of the Bishop, clergy, Religious 
and faithful laity of this Garden State I bid you a thou- 
sand welcomes and pray that Almighty God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, through the all-powerful interces- 
sion of our heavenly Queen, the Seat of Wisdom, will 
grant great fruit to the deliberations of your CAVE 
convention. 


Chairman's Acknowledgment 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D., 
Editor, The Catholic Educator 

THANK you, Your ExceLttency. We have just heard 
a very fine exposition o: the philosophy of Catholic edu- 
cation as a substratum for His Excellency’s recom- 
mendation. You will notice that it was a very outright, 
forthright recommendation of audio-visual as an aid to 
teachers and educators. That is the thing to which we 
are devoted as a unit. We have ourselves convinced; 
we'd like to convince the world, and we think we can go 
ahead and do it. 

The roots of audio-visual go back a long way as the 
Archbishop has shown us. Audio-visual techniques were 


used by our Divine Savior; that would be their strong- 
est recommendation. They were used by the Church 
down through the ages. Its literature is just a rich 
mine of audio-visual education, and we are delighted to 
have this recommendation of what we sponsor coming 
from so high authority as yourself, your Excellency. 
This very fine talk must be an inspiration to all who 
have any experience with audio-visual and those who 
are now convinced through what Father McCormick 
has said to us that, if we wish to prove we are youth- 
ful, we shall have to take up AV (laughter). 

We have a recommendation this morning that we can 
rely upon because the Archbishop has gone back and 
shown his sources and his sources are the best. So we 
thank you very much, Archbishop for giving us this fine 
inspiring address. 


Message of CAVE’S PRESIDENT 


By Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Tue BASIC REASONS why the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators (CAVE) are now a part of the national con- 
vention of the National Catholic Education Association 
in Atlantic City are obvious and convincing to many of 
you gathered at this first meeting of CAVE’S fourth 
convention. Administrative procedures and classroom 
techniques in the field of audio-visual teaching are inte- 
grated on all levels of education, from the kindergarten 
to the university lecture. Since the effective use of the 
eyes and ears in education is a fundamental objective 
of CAVE, it is apparent that CAVE’s membership 
should include the administrators, supervisors, and 
teaching personnel of the entire Catholic school system. 


Urge to Offer Leadership 


As we reflect on the youthful organization of CAVE, 
formed a little over three years ago, there is an optimis- 
tic spirit urging us to offer greater leadership in the 
field of audio-visual production and a wider use of 
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Fully accredited, senior, liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, located 200 miles west 
of Kansas City on the Union Pacific. 


Courses leading to the various degrees are offered in music, 
art, speech and drama, history, sociology, economics and 
commerce, mathematics, philosophy and religion, nursing, 


biology, ancient and romance languages. Three year di- 
ploma course in nursing on college level. Member of the 
North Central and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Board, room, tuition and general 
fees, $700.00 per year. 


Write for further information. 
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audio-visual techniques. Looking backward, when 
CAVE was associated with the National Audio-Visual 
Association (NAVA) in the Chicago conventions, the 
officers and members believe that they have reached 
some of their goals: closer relationships with producers 
and personal contacts with teachers. 


Coordinated with Curriculum 


It is obvious to thousands of teachers in Catholic 
schools that audio-visual materials must be highly cor- 
related with their curriculum. Since the Catholic school 
curriculum is religion centered and based on principles 
of Catholic philosophy, not every type of audio-visual 
material is acceptable to the Catholic school teacher. 
The demand for new audio-visual materials, produced 
for our specific needs, is not only desirable but also 
imperative. Modern textbooks reflect a realistic tone by 
visual materials explaining cardinal facts and _ social 
living. 


Need Encouragement 


CAVE, young in years and vigorous in planning, 
needs the encouragement of producers, distributors and 
teachers. Recently the officers of CAVE appealed to 
the executives of audio-visual manufacturing companies 
for financial encouragement so as to place CAVE on 
a sound financial basis. CAVE officers, sensing the 
value of participating in the NCEA convention, espe- 
cially to exhibitors who wish to meet the audio-visual 
educators .and all educators in one convention rather 
than be required to participate in a separate convention, 
believe that many of the audio-visual companies deeply 
appreciate the plan of one, integrated convention. Some 
executives of corporations and distributing companies, 
who realized our financial problems and shared our 
efforts to increase the use of audio-visual materials in 
the classroom, were most generous in their response. 
The president of one company believes, judging from 
his gift in four digits to CAVE, that CAVE has become 
a highly valued association for producers and distribu- 
tors. To reach a larger number of teachers and to enter 
into mutual agreements with producers and distributors, 
CAVE officers need the encouragement of more large 
and small companies in the audio-visual field. 


Future of CAVE 


The future of CAVE is closely related with increas- 
ing membership. Today there are a large number of 
Catholic teachers who are hearing about CAVE for the 
first time.* Priests, Brothers and Sisters are learning 
new techniques. Their problems in the classroom are 
multiplying. Lack of concentration, indifferentism to 
abstract subjects and a general attitude toward study, 
not conducive to progress, are growing impediments 
that the teacher has to overcome by effective use of the 


eyes and ears in the classroom. Without assuming a 






*A free folder, “Know Your CAVE,” may be had from 
CAVE, upon sending a self-addressed stamped envelope for it. 
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prophetic voice, I believe that the membership of CAVE 
will increase and share with the classroom teacher sug- 








gestions for a wider use of audio-visual materials. 





The officers and members of CAVE deeply appreciate 
the valuable assistance and the many hours of personal 
service offered to CAVE by the staff of its official 
publication. 














Note that active members in CAVE pay dues of 
$5.00 which offers to them the services of the Associa- 
tion and an annual subscription to THE CATHoLic Epu- 
CATOR. 

















Memembership dues may be forwarded to the 
Catuotic Aupio-VisuaL Epucators, Box 618, Church 
Street Station, New York 7, New York. 





























The TEACHER MEETS the A-V Producer 


‘ ome 
A Panel Discussion 

















INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 
Zernard, B.V.M., St. Catherine’s School, Greenwich, 
Conn., and Sister Joan Ignatia, Catholic High School, 
3altimore, 


Two teachers, Sisters Mary 























Md., representing teachers interested in 











things audio-visual, addressed questions to a panel of 











* Publication of this panel was made possible by a tape record- 
ing made of it, courtesy of the Webster-Chicago Corporation, 
Chicago, IIl., which loaned CAVE a Webcor tape recorder for 
the purpose. 
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Good Teaching... 
Memorable Teachi 


depends upon repetition, especially repeti 
that is not tiresome, dull, and monotonous 
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audio-visual producers, representing five firms: Mr. 
V. C. Doering, The Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mr. Walter E. Johnson, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Myron Solin, assist- 
ant production manager, McGraw-Hill Text Films, New 
York; Mr. Alfred Devereaux, Eye Gate House, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; and Mr. R. P. Kroggel, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, New York. 

QueEsTION: How do you determine subject matter 
for a film that you will produce? 

Mr. Water E. JoHNson: In making films you 
have first of all to determine on what grade level you 
are going to beam your material. You then adjust your 
subject matter to take into account the vocabulary, the 
interest level of the group, and the general sequential 
treatment that would seem to apply to a given age level. 
As far as the various curricula that exist, it is amazing 
how people in general have come to agreement as to 
what should be taught in primary, what should be taught 
in fourth and fifth grades; you can usually find quite 
a bit of agreement on the curriculum. 

We have obtained a wide variety of curricula from all 
over the country and we have made a study of them. 
We digest them, and make films that fit into a large 
number of the curricula throughout the country. We 
rely also quite heavily on individuals whom we consider 
competent. I might refer to a specific example: We 
made a series about a year ago on “Steps in Building a 
Paragraph.” In that particular series we cooperated 
with Loyola University Press who have an outstanding 
series of English books for the junior high school level. 
They referred us to Sister Mary Esther, a supervisor 
in St. Louis. They said she is a person who knows this 


field well. As a result she was the author of that series 


On the last day of the CAVE Convention, April 15, 1955, Miss Terry Bedell is secn officiating at the presentation of seventeen audio- 
visual products made available to CAVE by their manufacturers or producers. Participation was free of any charge or consideration. 


of filmstrips. In addition, therefore, to the curricula 
and the study, we have to go to someone whom we think 
knows more about the curriculum in a specific area than 
we do. 

Question: Do you have someone in this department 
who determines the educational philosophy behind your 
film strips ? 

Mr. JoHNsON: Naturally you have a philosophy; 
but in the way that we make films, calling upon indi- 
vidual authors from all sections of the country, we tend 
to have a variety of philosophies. It is much like a 
textbook firm that calls upon authors of all different 
types. You have no one fixed philosophy running all the 
way through your materials, but rather you have the 
author combined with the illustrator, combined with the 
editor in our organization, so that each particular proj- 
ect has a little different philosophic complection. 

Mr. R. P. Kroccet: May I add something to that? 
One other step I think is true for all on this platform 
and others who are engaged in film production. Every 
film producer has a research department, and that re- 
search department is primarily interested in the collec- 
tion of courses of study in all areas of educational 
activity. 

When a film comes out, it is not that our company 
says: “This is education”; but it is education or part 
of the educational process because educators in that 
research department, collaborating with curriculum 
committees, have come up with the fact that there are 
certain trends in education, certain basic trends. Our 
research department goes on the basis of a five years’ 
study. 

Question: Does educational television offer prob- 
lems to the film producer ? 
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Mr. WactTerR E. JoHNson: Our firm is primarily 
engaged in filmstrip production. As far as television is 
concerned there has been little application of the film- 
strip medium to television. I would certainly defer to 
some of the motion picture producers who are much 
more intimately concerned with that problem. 

QuEsTION: Would you care to discuss this, Mr. 
Devereaux ? 

Mr. ALFRED DEVEREAUX: We produce filmstrips. 
Mr. Konin’s company is a large producer of educational 
motion pictures. 

Mr. Myron Sorin: We do not make motion pic- 
tures primarily for television. Our films are made for 
classroom use. They are usually made in a series of five 
or six and correlated with one of our textbooks. The 
textbook correlation sharply focuses the content of the 
motion picture to a specific course at a specific grade 
level; for example, a course in health for the eighth 
and ninth grades. 

Still, we do have a new section in our department 
whose primary function is to develop television shows 
in packages of thirteen which utilize our educational 
motion pictures. The format for these shows is a dis- 
cussion panel led by a qualified educator who introduces 
the film, shows the film to the panel and television audi- 
ence, and then leads the panel in a discussion about the 
subject of the film. We expect that educational televi- 
sion will provide a growing market for our educational 
motion pictures. 

Question: Do you think that eventually television 
will take over and the use of projectors and motion 


pictures often have been asked that same question. 
“Well what does happen when the millennium occurs? 
such as you indicated.” I do not think I'll be here to 
witness the millennium, but when it does occur the film 
producer will find himself in the best position because 
he will no longer have to worry then about budgets. The 
budget will be taken care of by the inexpensive opera- 
tion which you and I envision in the far distant future. 

The opportunity to see any film any one wants, at 
any time, would be an ideal situation. But, until that 
time comes there is no argument as to the relative merits 
of the use of television and of the film or of the film on 
television; each does serve a purpose. 

Question: Mr. Devereaux, what factors, from a 
producer’s point of view, should one take into consid- 
eration in the selection of filmstrips? 

Mr. ALFRED DEVEREAUX: You mean, Sister, what 
factors the purchasers, the schools, should take into con- 
sideration? Well, that is quite a poser. If I were buy- 
ing filmstrips, as a school administrator, in the first place 


‘I would examine them in relation to their relevancy to 


my courses of study. If I then made a selection from 
catalogs which seemed to ft my courses of study I would 
then require these filmstrips to be sent to me so that I 
might actually preview them. I do not think that there 
is a producer of film or filmstrips in the country who 
would not welcome the purchasing of his material on 
that basis. 

I think that too often films and filmstrips have been 


give your lectures 
with greater 
emphasis . . . 
with ease... 
with clarity. . . 


picture machines in the school will go out? 

Mr. V. C. DorrtnG: Perhaps a comparison can be 
drawn from transportation. The railroad has never 
done away with the automobile and the airplane has not 
done away with the railroad. They can live side by 
side. By the same token, we have more radio in com- 
mercial use today than we had prior to the advent of 
television. If we look at the audio-visual picture: each 
one—the classroom projected picture and television— 
has a definite purpose and they can live side by side. 

We try to look at all types of visuals. Our organiza- 
tion is in the industrial as well as the religious and the 
school market and that question has come up frequently. 
I think the best thing to say: “Let’s approach it with- 
out prejudice, as to method.” 

ARMY CHAPLAIN FROM THE FLoor: (Major Maurice 
L. Sullivan, the U.S. Army Chaplain School, Fort Slo- 
cum, N.Y., explained a procedure whereby through 
closed circuit television in a school films might be pro- 
jected in a central office and sent through a co-axial distances. Perfectly balanced 
cable to the classroom that had requested them.) (Cf. for continuous hand opera- 
Tue Catuoric Epucator, October 1954, page 157. | eres eateries os eae 
which reported experiments along this line being tried | F.0.B. Peekskill, N. Y. Se Le ae ee 
in the Chicago school system. ) Complete with generous line 

: cord in luggage-type carrying Standard 115 volt AC house 

Mr. R. P. KrocceL: I just want to add one com- | case as illustrated. Underwrit- current. 
ment to what has just been said: It’s a wonderful idea | ers approved. 
and I often envision that that sort of thing will happen. 

People like myself who are engaged in selling people 
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purchased—this practice is now being mitigated—but 
too often in the past films and filmstrips have been pur- 
chased at the price level rather than at the utility level. 
I feel, therefore, that the fitness of the films for your 
particular use is the prime selection factor. 

Question: What is the approximate cost of a 30- 
frame filmstrip ? 

Mr. DevereAux: A 30-frame filmstrip will average, 
black and white, about $3.50. Colored filmstrips of the 
same length range in cost from $3 to $6. 


Budgetting Film Purchases 


Question: (Indistinct: it related to the budget in 
parochial schools). 

Mr. Devereaux: Sister, may I answer your ques- 
tion in a round-a-bout manner? I would venture a guess 
that of the millions of dollars which are spent on audio- 
visual materials, including equipment, that 50% of it is 
not purchased with municipal funds even at the public 
school level. Parents’ Associations, G.O.’s—you’d be 
surprised how many movies are run to raise money to 
buy visual aids. I feel if the material has merit, it will 
be purchased either through the regular purchasing 
channels of the municipality or otherwise. You can’t get 
every film or filmstrip that you need in your school today 
but a program can easily be worked out even by the 
school with modest means by which it can gradually, over 
a period of time, get materials which fulfill its needs. 

Question: Do you preview films in a classroom 
atmosphere before completing production ? 

Mr. Myron Sorry: Our research is aimed at devel- 
oping the educational validity of the film and begins by 
basing the film on one of our textbooks. Our policy 
is to use that textbook author as a technical advisor 
throughout all script and subsequent stages of produc- 
tion. We send out a fairly large mailing of question- 
naires to the teachers who we hope will use the finished 
film to get their suggestions and comments on the sub- 
ject areas we plan to cover. During the development 
of the scripts, we may bring in other educators who are 
authorities in the specific area treated in the films. Dur- 
ing the photography we try to have an educator on loca- 
tion as a technical advisor. 

When the picture is assembled in what approximates 
its finished form, we have, on occasion, put magnetic 
striping on it, recorded our sound track, and shown it 
in a test situation before the classes for whom it is 
eventually intended. Their reactions lead to changes 
and improvements. We also screen the film in this stage 
for several educators qualified in that particular subject 
area and of course for our textbook author. Then the 
film is released, but our research is not yet finished. In 
order to learn finally what we did right and what we 
did wrong, we invite a continuous flow of evaluations 
on a self-mailer sent out with each film to all who screen 
our films. We believe that we can learn a great deal 
more about making more effective films—the kind of 
films educators want—by using these research tools and 
developing new ones. 
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Question: Would you discuss the merits of the 
2x 2 slide and those of the filmstrip ? 

Mr. DeverEAUX: Both of them have their place in 
the classroom. The merit of the 2x2 slides is that you 
can change the sequence of the material. That has its 
disadvantages too in that the slides can be lost, broken, 
and get out of sequence at the most disadvantageous 
time. The filmstrip has the advantage of being organ- 
ized to present particular material in a definite sequence 
and has the advantage too of lower cost. Moreover, the 
sequence can never get out of order. Briefly, I think 
that would be the comparison. 

QuEsTION: What determines whether a film will be 
sound or silent? 

Mr. Krocce.: The motion picture industry started 
educationally with silent motion pictures, of course. 
You still find quite a number in use. At the present 
time in the United States, we feel that the addition of 
sound to at least 99% of the motion pictures gives an 
added educational value. I am going to admit however, 
that that is not thought so educationally throughout the 
entire world. In some areas they still prefer to use 
silent motion pictures, in most instances feeling they 
offer a greater opportunity for interpretation. How- 
ever, on an over-all basis, the film commentary coming 
from an authority within the educational family and 
with the material being explained by the commentary or 
by various conversations in the film, the sound track 
should make a direct confribution to the educational 
value of the film. The question is difficult to answer 
except to state that, in our present-day education, in 
most cases your sound offers the greatest advantage. 

I'll add just one other thing. Today with the mag- 
netic projector, which was mentioned just a few mo- 
ments ago, it is entirely possible to have a magnetic 
stripe supplied on the film. If the teacher cares to vary 
the commentary or have a commentary from a student, 
it is possible to have both this magnetic sound track on 
the film, as well as the film’s own prepared optical sound 
track, 


Determining Color or Gray 


QueEstIoN: What determines whether you will have 
your film black and white or in color? 

Mr. Krocce.: Generally subscribed to is the thought 
that the first thing you want from a film is the educa- 
tional value which it gives. If color adds to that educa- 
tional value, certainly by all means—even if it is more 
expensive—use it to give it its fullest value. If color 
does not add to the educational value—and there are 
many instances where it does not—then we see little rea- 
son for having color, just for color’s sake. Color is 
always prettier; color always appeals to the eye more, 
but colored films cost twice as much as black and white 
films. It is the difference between being able to have 
twice as many or half as many. But the criterion is: 
does color add? Certainly a film on birds would have 
half the educational value in black and white as it does 
in color. A film, however, on a simple experiment in 
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physics can be as well demonstrated on a film in black 
and white as it could be in color. So the only criterion 
is: does*it add to the educational value, enough for the 
added cost ? 
QueEsTION: Would you make a few suggestions on 
film libraries ? : 
Mr. KrocceLt: Perhaps we should ask: 
the large diocesan libraries get started?” 
of them, today, 


“How did 
The largest 
is in the diocese of St. Louis. Another 
having a large collection of films is in the diocese of Buf- 
falo. I am much better acquainted with the latter. It 
started with groups interested but not directly connected 
with the schools themselves. 

The Knights of Columbus, for instance, started this 
film library in Buffalo with a collection of some 100 
most-used films (I may be off slightly on the exact fig- 
ure, but the collection was large). This step was taken 
because all schools rent a considerable number of films 
during the course of a year. Rental is an expensive 
Also, you cannot always get the films you want 
at the time you want them, from the rental libraries. 

After surveying the situation in Buffalo, they found 
that quite a number of films had been rented consider- 
ably They decided then that it 
would be cheaper, if they could get the money some- 
where, to purchase the films that had had so much use. 
They 
for them in four installments, which was easier for them 
than paying out the full purchase price immediately. 

I do not know how the Knights of Columbus came to 
be interested in the particular venture, but from that 
source came the initial funds. Through the savings of 
At the 
saine time, the Buffalo Evening News became interested 
and made two rather sizeable donations of films, wanted 
by the diocese, over the past three years. 

How a film library gets started depends on the local 
situation and who can do it. 

Mr. DeverEAuX: A thought just occurred to me 
on how to create a film library, Sister, because I have 
seen it done. Suppose there are 50 parishes in a dio- 
cese. Each school can readily afford to ‘purchase one 
film; you thus start a participating library. Have a 
coordinator select the films to be bought—say 50 films— 
and then each school obligates itself to the purchase of 
one of these films. There is the start of your film 
library, at a cost of some $50 per parish. 


item. 


over several vears. 


found that it was possible to buy films and pay 


rentals, more films were added over the years. 


(At this point and until the meeting closed with a 
prayer, there was an exchange of discussion from the 
floor with panelists speaking too far from the micro- 
phones to be heard and reported verbatim. Mention 
was made of sponsored films and the benefits that can 
be had from their use. One panelist, Mr. Solin, drew 
attention to the fact that sponsored films are not usually 
planned around a specific unit of a curriculum subject. 
The consensus appeared to be that these films, just as all 
films, have to have applied to them the general principles 
governing the selection of films to meet student needs.) 
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presentation 
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ALL-TIME GREATS! 


touching. . charming 
.- full of beauty 
MENA 
MT 


The Wonderful Story 
of a Wonderful 
Adventure! 


NEVER 
TAKE NO 


From the original story by 


PAUL GALLICO 


LEGION OF 
RATING 


DECENCY 
A-1 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
l6mm SOUND FEATURE 
FILM 
RUNNING TIME 
90 MINUTES 


Awarded 
Parents Magazine Medal 
as 


“Outstanding Family Movie” 


Many of the sequences in the film show parts of the Vatican and 
the Vatican Museum that have never before been filmed. 


CIN EMA GUILD. 


10 Fiske Place, Mt. Vernon, New York ; 
We wish to rent NEVER TAKE NO FOR AN ANSWER: 
Desired Playdate 
Ist Alternate Playdate. 
2nd Alternate Playdate 
NAME OF ORGANIZATION............:.- 
(If school, please give aenveineslt 


Signed 
(] Please forward latest catalog listing of 16mm Sound Fea- 
ture Films available for rental. 





THE MOST 
POPULAR 
CATHOLIC 


SCHOOL 
WRITING 
SERIES 
* 


This Popular 
Writing Series 
stresses Catholic 
religious words 
* and teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1A 

Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1B 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) 

Our Third Grade (Cursive 
Writing) 

Our Fourth Grade Writing Book. 

Our Fifth Grade Writing Book.. 

Our Sixth Grade Writing Book. . 


CORRELATED 
HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
$2.00 
Alphabet (Cursive) Wall Charts 2. 


Handwriting Certificate .05 
Order Now or Ask for Catalog C.E. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N..Y 


For CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from our collection of fine 
full-color reproductions of Old Masters, Moderns, 
Contemporaries. Our big new catalog illustrates 
over 500 works and lists more than 4700. $1 


Qcseciohers 


America's Oldest and Largest Print Dealer 
1208 Sixth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. Dept. CE 


Beautiful 35 MM Color Slides 
Marian Shrines 
Holy Land 


LOURDES, FATIMA MIRACULOUS MEDAL, 
CHARTRES ARS, LISIEUX, PADUA, CHAR- 
TRES, MT. ST. MICHEL, LIFE OF CHRIST, 
LIFE OF MARY, HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS 
XII, ROME, VATICAN, ITALY, FRANCE, 
SPAIN, AUSTRIA, CHURCHES OF MEXICO, 
and many other color slides for parishes, schools 
and lecturers. 


For Free Catalog “CE” Write .. . 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and 
general for religious, educational 
and lay markets can help you. Write 
for free brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book, which describes our co- 
operative publishing plan. 
Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-328 

386 Feorth Ave.. New York 16, New York 

tn Callf.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 








Audio-Visual News 


Care of Films 

Even if you own but a few films and 
filmstrips, you will value a free booklet, 
Peerless Reconditioning. Its text treat- 
ment is such as to make clear what can 
be done to conserve film and what can be 
done to restore film that has become dirty, 
scratched, or dried out. 

It is remarkable what a_ professional 
treatment can do for scratched film, pro- 
vided that the scratches are not so deep 
as to penetrate right down to the base. A 
copy may be had from Peerless Film Proc- 
165 West 46th St., New 

A-V 1 


essing Corp., 
York 36. 


Kipling’s India 

Kipling’s India is a new 20-minute film 
in color, announced by Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. 

This film vividly and colorfully depicts 
the peoples, places, and customs of the 
tate 19th Century India as seen by Kim, 
Kipling’s boy hero, in his wanderings with 
the old lama along the historic Grand 
Trunk Road. 

Kim’s quest is “a red bull on a green 
field and a sahib warrior leading 900 dev- 


ils.” which his dying father had told him 
to find. 

Finally, Kim finds the object of his 
The red bull in a green field is 
a British regimental insignia. Kim is re- 
vealed to be a white boy, son of a former 
color sergeant in the regiment. 

He had disguised himself as an Indian 
boy to avoid being sent to school. When 


search. 


the boy’s identity is disclosed, the lama 
return to his own 
people. Through the regimental chaplain, 
the lama arranges to have the boy enroll 
in St. Xavier’s School at Lucknow. 
The film concludes with a series of pro- 


tells him he must 


vocative questions designed to increase 
student interest in reading Kipling’s Kim. 


A-V 2 


The Right Touch 

Film on the Secretary 
None who saw this film, The Right 
Touch, at a preview before the last morn- 
ing session of the CAVE Convention, At- 
lantic City, April 15, 1955, will quickly 

forget it. 
Introduced by International Business 
Machines as a service to business edu- 
cators, this film will inspire the typing 


‘(NEW 


FULL COLOR Filmstrips 
by EVE GATE 


Unit +1 —The American Pioneer (1790-1840) 

Unit +2 — Amazing Arithmetic 

Unit +3 —The World of Insects 

Unit +4 —The Constitution of the United States 

Unit +5 —Science in Everyday Life 

Unit +6—The Growth of Our Nation (1783-1860) 
Each set includes nine (9) Eastman Kodak natural color filmstrips, 
and a teachers’ manual, all in an attractive storage package. 


Each unit priced 


BP GIN secsccescccerececesenonsoosonensennsonseseees 


$25.00 


Send today for these filmetripe for 10 day preview 


FREE — Profusely illustrated 24 page filmstrip catalogue. 
Send for your copy today. Dept. CE 6 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Incorporated 


2716 Forty First Avenue 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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student to better performance in the class- 
room. All the while that it impresses on 
the student that a good secretary works 
with her hands, her head, and with her 
heart, it opens eyes to office practice, how 
an impatient visitor may be dealt with, and 
the need for efficient operation while the 
boss is away. Indirectly it points to what a 
well-groomed career girl wears to work. 

Viewers will agree that the series of epi- 
sodes that constitute this 18-minute film 
are entertainingly instructive. 

The film is designed to interest the 
non-business education student in an office 
career by portraying secretaryship as a 
challenging and rewarding profession. 
Throughout, the office is shown as a 
highly desirable place to earn a living. 

As a preliminary to producing the 
film, and to assure proper emphasis on 
significant details, IBM called on the 
National Secretaries Association for tech- 
nical assistance on points of good secre- 
tarial technique. The United Business 
Education Assoc. was asked for advice 
concerning the type of teacher, classroom, 
and theory that should be shown. And 
finally, for help on office protocol and pro- 
cedures, assistance was received from the 
National Office Management Association. 

All characters in the film are portrayed 
by professional actors. Cathy O’Donnell, 
young film actress, is the young secretary. 

As might be expected in a modern 
sponsored film, this one has no direct ad- 
vertising message; merely the use of the 
IBM electric typewriter in such scenes 
as call for a typewriter. 

The Right Touch, a 16mm Eastman 
Color film, 18-minute running time, is 
available free of charge from IBM’s Film 
Library, Endicott, New York. A-V 3 







News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


(Continued from page 577) 


signed in appearance. New executive type 
styles are being offered at no increase in 
cost, and ribbons can be obtained in col- 
ors to harmonize with letterheads. 

A snap on and off cover saves time in 
cleaning or servicing. A- pressure dial 
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PEERLESS Reconditioning 


Among the prints in your Film Library, there 
are undoubtedly some which, through hard, 
frequent usage have been damaged — with 
the result that the impact of your message on 


audiences may be seriously diminished. 


Our many years of experience in the protec- 
tion, preservation and reconditioning of film 


can profitably serve you in prolonging the 
useful life of your prints. 


Gee “PEERLESS TREATMENT” TO RESIST FUTURE DAMAGE. 


GN Get Longer Life for Your Prints! 
> 
° \ Cost? Surprisingly low! Write for Price List. 
3 

























EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


OOOO COOLED 


SESS 


recy 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . 
Reg. App. for) 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Steves * Sinks * Refrigerators 

trening Beards * Educational Toys 
Jig-sew Puzzles * Peg Boords 

Drewing Beards * Playhouse Screens 
Beods 


DEPARTMENT CE 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW 
FOR NEXT TERM 


These weekly Current History 
papers are noted for their fair 
and authoritative, yet simple 
and attractive, presentation of 
today’s important problems. 


The American Observer 


(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 


(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


The Junior Review 


(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


The Young Citizen 


(Grades 5 and 6) 


@ Place your tentative order now 
@ Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


1733 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


makes carbons uniform without extra 
touch pressure, when there are many 
copies. 

Finger-fit keys, cushioned to eliminate 
impact, the exclusive perfect positioning 
scale for instant setting of identical mar- 
gins, and a simplified typebar are all in- 
cluded in this 1955 model. SS&E 3 


New School Uniforms Catalog 

A new Spring-Summer 16-page cata- 
log printed in two colors is available on 
request from Scholastic Specialty Co., 19 
Murray Street, New York 7. 

In it are covered school uniforms for 
boys and girls; band uniforms, as well as 
college blazers, hats, pennants and letters. 


SS&E 4 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 605) 


panies. She points out the results of the 
Point-4 research which has reduced the 
time for a rubber tree to produce from 
40 to 6 years. With hope she views the 
Maryknoll installation in Bolivia where 
the Fathers have a model rubber planta- 
tion, a Christian villdge, and a_ trades 
school to teach the natives to improve 
their own conditions. 

Sister is at her best when she describes 
the people of Maryknoll and the people 
of Latin America. A reporter, she knows 
that names count, and she knows how 
to tell human interest stories without be- 
ing sentimental. 


A good feature of the book for par- 


Service Department 
} The Catholic Educator 
; 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


ents or teachers who want something to 


read aloud is that many of the chapters 
are complete in themselves. We have read 
some of the book after meals and it has 
the unusual quality of being interesting 
and entertaining to adults, adolescents, 
and children. The descriptions of mis- 
sionary life with its trials and rewards 
should inspire the young people on 
whom the future missionary activity of 
the Church depends. 

Sister is an expert photographer as well 
as a fine writer. The result is an inter- 
esting picture section of 79 photographs. 
Five full-page maps round out the book. 

. Ropert CisseLy 


NOW AVAILABLE 


1959 Catholic Film Directory 
29 SALEM WAY, Dept. CE. 


Yonkers 3, N.Y 


Enclose 10c for Mailin 
Telephone: YOnkers 9-87: 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES * STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING - NON-FOLDING 


/FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog - Indicate Needs 


OPE“? 
1140 Broadway, Dept. E-5, N.Y. 1, M.Y. (ar. 27 
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Service Coupon 25-10 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS for code number of product or service on which 
; you desire further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and ; 


; mail this coupon. 
1 


23 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 


For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 


: For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
: SS&E 1, SS&E 2, SS&E 3, SS&E 4. 


Name 
(Please print) 


City 


i 
; 
i 
A-V 1, A-V 2, A-V 3. i 
i 
i 


School 


vases MMIID tees ccna 
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